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PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE. 
THE UNBELIEVABLE AMERICAN 
UNDER $7600. 
THE FUNIS BACK. 


47 standard features to convince you. 
5/50 protection plan to assure you.** 


Everything you thought came only in an import is now 
Born in America. Plymouth Sundance is solid proof that 
America can challenge the best of the imports with high 
quality and value. With 47 features standard, the sure- 
footed traction of front-wheel drive and comfort for five, 
Sundance is the best value of any car in its class." The 
pride is back and Plymouth Sundance is one exciting 
reason why. Buy or lease at your Plymouth dealer. 


THE SUNDANCE SERIES: THE COUPE. 


— up for safety. 
door base sticker p price $7599 excluding title, taxes, destination charges Road wheels shown, $318 extra. **Powertrairrand aoe outer body rust-through. See limited 
wat warrant y at dealer. Restric estrictions apply. *Based on a sticker price comparison of comparably coupes compact models, +tBased On a survey of owner problems with '86 cars 
» and light trucks (combined) sol sold Oct —Nov °85 (5 month avg. usage) and a warranty comparison of Comipetitively priced models for vehicles designed and built in N. America 


THE PRIDE IS BACK @/ 


Chrysler Motors: Best-built, best-backed American cars and trucks 





state-to-state calls since 1984. 
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Alsi 
Long Distance 
prices have 


just been 





reduced. Again. 


SAVINGS ON DIRECT-DIAL STATE-TO-STATE CALLS 
FOR RESIDENCE AND BUSINESS CUSTOMERS. 


Day (8 AM to 5 PM) 
Evening (5 PM to 1] PM) 


14% price reduction 
9% price reduction 


WeVve also reduced prices on calls made during our 
night/weekend period. And weve added five days 


to our holiday-discount list. Now you get discounts 
on New Year's Day, Martin Luther King Day, Presi- 
dents’ Day, Memorial Day, July 4, Labor Day, 
Columbus Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas. Our evening discount rate applies to all 
ten holidays, unless a lower rate would normally 


apply. 


With this reduction? we've lowered 
prices 30% overall on direct-dial 


But prices are all we've reduced. 
We're still giving you the quality 
you've come to depend on from 


*Effective January 1, 1987. 














SAVINGS ON ATaT 
SPECIAL CALLING PLANS AND SERVICES. 


AlaT PRO™ America | 
AlaT PRO™ America Il 
ATlsT PRO™ America Il 


Weve also reduced prices on five more interstate 
services for business customers: AT&T WATS, ATaT 
800 Service, ATa&T MEGACOM® Service, ATaT 
MEGACOW? 800 Service, AlaT 800 READYLINE™ 
And weve lowered our prices for the Reach Out® 
America plan for residence customers. At the same 
time, we've added six hours a week to the plan's 
hourly calling period? 


*Reflects reductions in monthly and usage charges 
*Not yet available in all oreas. 


11% price reductiont 
14% price reduction 
13% price reduction 


ATxT—clear long distance connec- reliable long distance network in 
tions and full-servicelongdistance the world. For information on 
operators. Still showing you how 
to make your long distance dollars 1 800 222-0300 (residence 
go farther. Still providing you 
with the most advanced and 


AT&T Long Distance Service, call 


customers) or 1 800 222-0400 
(business customers). 


The right choice. 
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“Sudafed 12 Hour 
capsules giveme 
more than long-lasting 
relief. They help give me 
peace of mind? 


Sudafed® has always given you fast, effective relief 
from your stuffy nose and sinus congestion, without making 
you drowsy. 

But now, along with all that relief comes more peace of 
mind: a remarkable new safety-seal system for Sudafed 12 
Hour capsules. 

1. Safety sealed packages—A unique, technologically 
advanced tape sealing system not only bonds the ends of 
each carton, but also the side seam where the panels of the 
carton are glued. This tape is specially designed to shred or 
tear the carton’s surface, if removed. 

2. Safety sealed pockets—Long recognized as an effective 
method of protection, the safety-sealed pocket protects each 
capsule inside the carton with a tough, clear plastic bubble 
and a sealed foil backing. 

3. Safety sealed capsules—Each gelatin capsule is also 
sealed. A contrasting color band, made of the same material 
as the capsule, seals the capsule halves together. 

Your health and safety are very important to us. So 
remember, as with any product, carefully examine each 
package before using. 

When you want cap- 
sules for relief of your 
cold symptoms, just look 
for our new package with =» 
a description of each 
safety-seal feature on 
the top panel. 

Sudafed 12 Hour 
has always given you 
fast, effective relief. 
And now our unique he 
safety-seal system also 
helps give you peace 
of mind. 


be 


Wellcome > 


Burroughs Wellcome Co. , 
Research Triangle Park 
North Carolina 27709 












Nasal Decongestant 
Up to 12 hour temporary relief of 


nasal congestion; helps deconges 
sinus openings, sinus passages. 


Sustained Action 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Iranscam throws a bright light 26 
on the shadowy world of the arms dealers 
Adnan Khashoggi and Manucher Ghorbanifar explain how 

they maneuvered to set up sales of U.S. weapons to Iran. 

> Khashoggi may be in some financial trouble, but as a lavish 
spender he is still the global champion. An inside look at the 
Saudi sybarite’s glittering world of jets, yachts, mansions, 
fabulous parties and glamorous “escorts.” See WORLD. 





BUSINESS: The Dow Jones tops 2000 48 
as Wall Street enters 1987 on a bull run 


The stock market breaks through an important psychological 
barrier into uncharted territory. While professionals take the 
milestone in stride, many believe that the run-up marks the start 
of a third and major upsurge in the great bull market that 

began in 1982. » Corporate Raider Carl Icahn gives up on his bid 
for USX. » Defections plague a computer-industry alliance. 

















ETHICS: The case of Baby M. raises 


the dilemmas of surrogate motherhood 


If a society legitimates the practice, does it imperil its most 
venerable notions of kinship? Or if surrogacy is prohibited, 


are childless couples denied a way to realize the most venerated 
purpose of their union? Such issues are central to a New Jersey 


56 



















trial in which a judge must answer the most searing question 

of all: Whose child is this? 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


IME’s editors have observed an increas- 

ing number of stories that involve a con- 
flict between modern scientific and social 
trends on the one hand and traditional val- 
ues on the other. The list of such subjects is 
long. It includes everything from test-tube 
conception to right-to-die legislation, insid- 
er trading to South African sanctions. In 
many cases, despite detailed coverage and 
full public discussion of opposing views, ur- 
gent moral and philosophical questions lin- 
ger and continue to trouble the American 
conscience. 

To focus on these questions of right and 
wrong, the editors have decided to create a 
new section of the magazine called Ethics. 
The section is being launched this week 





= changing trends and interests, including 
3 Health & Fitness (1985), Food (1984), 
& Computers (1982) and Design (1981). The 
department will be overseen by Assistant 
Managing Editor John Elson, who has edit- 
ed the Nation, World, Essay and Religion 
sections during his 30-year career at TIME. 
“When ethics is the heart of a matter of 
public concern, the story will run in this 
section,” he explains. “But Ethics will nev- 
er be a platform for any one point of view.” 
The section will draw on editors, writers 
and reporter-researchers knowledgeable in 
law, religion, medicine, education and oth- 
er appropriate areas. 
This week’s story was prepared by Law 
Writer Richard Lacayo. “In reading the lit- 


with a story on the bitter custody battle be- Assistant Managing Editor Elson on the job erature on surrogate mothers, I have had to 


tween the surrogate mother of New Jersey’s 
Baby M. and the biological father and his wife. 

Says Managing Editor Jason McManus: “Americans are ar- 
guing the shoulds and should-nots of issues as seldom before. In 
part, this is because our society and our technology have so in- 
creased the range of what is possible, whether it is prolonging 
life or profiting illicitly in the stock market. In some cases, an- 
cient moral precepts address the problem; in others, wholly new 
ethical concepts may need to be forged. The new section will re- 
port on these vital moral struggles.” 

Ethics is the latest section that TIME has added to reflect 





think through my own feelings with a thor- 
oughness that has not been demanded before,” he says. “Decent 
people can come down on either side of the question, so my job 
is to help people clarify their thinking.” 

TIME’s editors hope readers will find this inaugural Ethics 
story, and those in future issues, not only thought provoking but 
helpful in understanding the moral issues that underlie so many 
news events. 
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If You’ve Got It, 








Here’s A Great Way To Carry It! 


Whether you're shopping for six, 
or skating at 6:00, this super strong 
tote bag can handle anything you've 
got to carry. Heavy duty 100% 
cotton canvas ensures durability 
while a roomy 24"x15"x8" size 
accommodates anything you 
want to pack. A short strap allows 
for either hand or shoulder carrying. 

Attractive and washable, this tote 
comes in natural with red TIME logo 
and trim. And, it gets better every- 
time you use it. 

Order yours today! 


Send $19.95 (postage paid), along 
with your name and address to: 
TIME Tote Offer 
Dept. A-75, PO. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 
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If you're ever in this situation, remember... 


It's your car. And it's your choice. 


“Most people assume that GM 
weoleMeltioluleliicellime mire Rudin 
genuine GM parts. Especially 
when it’s a hood, fender, or 
fo fore] mise] mul el Mi -1e)e(aseR 
What they don't realize is that 
there are literally thousands of 
Tel eamen i oelarmel’) min=1-3 
And some don't even come 
close to GM specifications. 
They don't have to meet 
rigid General Motors 
else lole Semin cane! 
corrosion protection the 
way genuine GM parts do. 
How can you protect your- 
oli mele lelaim@isl- Mili elilelatts 








Ask to see your repair 

order before the 

work begins. 4 

If it specifies (Fae / 
Neues > 
parts, call your NN ia 





Tattle late =melel-1a)) “ 
ele Mihi meme sei = N 
(eN Werelais 

You'll be happier with the 
results.’ 


4% > 0 y \ ara <> 


lamelame = ale ia= 
General Motors Parts. y eee 
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Reasons to keep Reasons to buy 
the = anew IBM 


have: typewriter: 


No matter how comfortable you are with 
your old reliable, you'll feel even more com- 
o____ — @ fortable with a new reliable. Today’s family 
of IBM typewriters has the features IBM type- 
— — writers are famous for, plus some new ones you ll 
like even better. And they're not 
just easy to use, but easy to learn. 




















You can make revisions 
without having to retype 
@ whole pages. Both the 
IBM Wheelwriter® 6 and the 
Quietwriter® 8 typewriters can 
store up to 31,000 characters of memory at a time 
and then recall those pages as you need them. 

















oad If you've liked the feel of IBM typewriters, 
you ll be glad to know we haven't lost 
je : @ our touch, Our new ones feel just as good 
as our old ones. We have made some adjustments, 
though. We’ve added features that adjust to you, 
such as keyboards that tilt to different positions. 











To center a line, you won't have to count 
— : - characters anymore. These typewriters 
@ center automatically. They can also justify 
ques and make carrier returns automatically, 
and even underline words as you type them. 


As easily as you can type 
— ; ve letters, you can make them 
@ disappear. Just press a key 
and you can automatically back up and erase a 
character, a word, or in some cases, several lines. 























The IBM Actionwriter™ | Typewriter The IBM Wheelwriter® 3 Typewriter 


34,525.U/ 

$297.24 

$9.29 

$495.83 

Stacking money, or $8,296,37 1.00 

any columns of numbers, has "$24. 43 

@ never been easier. Most models $4.75 

can align columns of numbers $12,721.08 
around decimal points automatically. $88.55 
At the touch of a button, 


ll VAR. UP or down by as little as 


you can move the paper 
1/48 of an inch. So you can easily put letters 
exactly where you want them, which is really 
helpful fore -omplic ated forms. Some models also 
have half-backspace keys that let you squeeze in 
forgotten letters without overe rowding the others. 








As your office expands, 
so can your uses for 
@ these typewriters. The 
Actionwriter, Wheelwriter and 
Quietwriter typewriters can all be 
plugged in to personal computers to serve as letter- 
quality printers, yet can still be used as typewriters. 
now you can type in it. Orin any 


€ 9 
é, ( of 23 other languages. Special 


fonts and 8 ese give you all the characters, 
symbols and accent marks you need to make 
your international « -orresponde nce not just 
good but ;fantastica! 



















Spanish? Si. If you can write in it, 









If you hate the mess of changing ribbons 
and other typing elements, that’s another 
@ good reason for changing typewriters. 
IBM’s high-quality ribbons, correction tapes, print- 
wheels and electronic fonts come in special “clean 
hands” cartridges. 






Misspell a word with some type- 
writers and you might not see it 
@ until five lines bile Now, with an 

IBM Wheelwriter or Quietwriter typewriter 
you can find out immediately. Spe ll-Check 
is an option that recognizes misspellings as 
you type them and ts you know with a beep. 
(The beep would go off right heer.) It has a built-in 
dictionary of 50, 00 )) words with room for even more 
words or names you'd like to add. 











With an optional, easy-to-read display, 
you can see what youre typing before 
@ it’s printed. Whic h will he ‘Ip you make 


No matter what 
you type, we've 
®@ vot your type 


style. There are dozens available, and ‘w ith the IBM 
Quietwriter 8 ‘Typewriter, you can also emphasize 
words with wide, expanded type (terrific for 
headings and titles). Some models even have pro- 
portional spacing, so your documents don’t look 
typed, they look type-set. 


\s you may guess by its name, the 
IBM ¢ Quietwriter 8’ Type writer doesn't 
© make a lot of noise. Its non- impact 
printing technology makes your sentences glide 
almost silently onto the page. 


Beer AC 


The IBM Wheelwriter® 6 Typewriter 





revisions before they ever appear on your page. 


When you buy a new IBM typewriter, 
you'll be buying i it from 
@ somebody spec il. Each 

IBM authorized typewriter dealer has 
been specially selected and trained 
to help \ you choose the typewriter 
that’s just right for your needs. To find the dealer 
that’s closest to you, call | 800 IBM-2468. 





Typewriters 


And, in addition to having so many 
advanced features, these msde Is 
@ all come with the three letters that 
secretaries want most 
on a typewriter: 


The IBM Quietwriter® 8 Typewriter oyreght (BM Corpor 











Letters 











L . 
-Woman of the Year 


To the Editors: 

Bravo, TIME, for choosing Corazon 
Aquino, the very courageous, intelligent 
President of the Philippines, as the No. 1 
person of the year [WOMAN OF THE 
YEAR, Jan. 5]. She is an extraordinary in- 
dividual and one of the bright spots in the 
world today. 

Margaret Doyle 
Farmington Hills, Mich. 


Aquino is a triumphant symbol of de- 
mocracy and an inspiration to victims of 
oppression all around the world. You 
made the right choice. 

Martin S. Coronel 
New York City 


WOMANSEYEAR 





Your selection leaves me laughing 
Aquino’s mistakes have exposed her in- 
adequacies as a world leader. If you felt 
pressure to choose a woman, South Afri- 
ca’s Winnie Mandela would have been a 
far superior alternative. 

Terry Fay 
Hobart, Ind. 


Congratulations on naming Cory 
Aquino Woman of the Year, which she 
most certainly is. And thanks for telling 
the truly thrilling Philippine story inspir- 
ingly. Your “cheerful revolution” account 


| of Cory’s “steel and roses” miracle is, ap- 


propriately, the Story of the Year. 
Dianne Feinstein, Mayor 
San Francisco 


President Aquino is a beacon of hope 
in a world all too often preoccupied with 
the use of violence as a means to an end. 

Edward J. Drost 
Skokie, lil. 


It is no surprise that wily Cory won 
out. Marcos suffered the fate of all dicta- 
tors. He was too arrogant to plan for a 
country without him and became the ab- 
surd, bloated caricature of his past. 

Michael M. Rosenblatt 


Seattle 








Aquino has done little to deserve 
your accolade. Oliver North at least cre- 
ated a new facet to our foreign policy 
that, although not necessarily “right,” 
has already affected diplomatic think- 
ing. Mikhail Gorbachev has opened the 
Soviet state more than at any other time 
in the post-Stalin era, and his actions 
may lead to better East-West relations. 
But the average Filipino is no better 
off with Aquino as President than he 


| was under Ferdinand Marcos. The Phil- 


ippine economy is still in a dismal state, 
and internal dissent is rising. Until her 
policies prove to be more effective, 
Aquino will be like a new paint job on 
an old Chevrolet—pleasing to the eye 
but insignificant as to how well the 
car runs. 
Eric Fung 
Riverside, Calif. 


Your report about this beloved leader 
gave vivid meaning to “People Power” 
and affirmed the inalienable right to be 
free and live in dignity. 

Phil Basa 
New York City 


With so many problems inherited 
from the 20-year-long reign of Ferdinand 
Marcos, the Philippines is lucky to show 
any signs of political, moral or economic 
improvement. Aquino will be remem- 
bered as the person who saved democracy 
for the Philippines. 

Tomas Gonzales 
San Francisco 


Aquino not only established optimism 
in a crisis-stricken nation but restored 
pride to the Filipino people. _ 

Anna Olarte 
Stateline, Nev. 





Dear 2086 


Roger Rosenblatt’s “A Letter to the 
Year 2086" will leave future generations 
with a far clearer perception of us than 
any history book ever will [TIME CAP- 
SULE, Dec. 29]. Rosenblatt’s insight is al- 
most eerie in its accuracy. He included 
our tragedies as well as our achievements 
Maybe those in the future will be able to 
profit from our mistakes and improve 
upon our goals. 

Donna Lynn Renfrow 
Morgantown, Ky. 


As I read the Capsule, all I could 
think of was how much I would like to be 
alive in 2086 to tell my great-great-great- 
grandchildren about 1986. 

Theza Lee Griesman 
New York City 


“A Letter to the Year 2086” makes 
some excellent points but seems to imply 
the world will continue to go on much as it 
has been doing. It will not. The year 2086 
will be less like 1986 than 1986 was like 
1786. The pace of change is accelerating 





unbelievably. This letter should be ad- 

dressed to 2036, and even that may be too 
far in the future. 

Herbert N. Woodward 

Winnetka, Ill. 


Your story reminded me of a poem by 
the early 20th century English poet James 
Elroy Flecker titled To a Poet a Thousand 
Years Hence. Flecker took a greater leap 
of faith in addressing himself to readers 
1,000 years away, but I find his words pe- 
culiarly apposite: 


I who am dead a thousand 
years, 

And wrote this sweet archaic 
song, 

Send you my words for 
messengers 

The way I shall not pass along. 


Maureen Van Horn 
Pittsfield, N.H. 





1986 in Pictures 
In the photographic review of the year 
[IMAGES °86, Dec. 29], Time excluded 
earth’s 1986 extraterrestrial visitor Hal- 
ley’s comet. Shame on you. 
Ludivina Garcia 
McAllen, Texas 


The Farewells section of Images '86, 
for those who died during the year, was 
incomplete. You left out the innovator of 
crooning, Rudy Vallee, and four other 
fine musicians, Harold Arlen, Richard 
Manuel, Sonny Terry and Sippie Wallace. 
You should also have mentioned Broder- 
ick Crawford, Jean Genet, Sterling Hay- 
den, Ray Milland, Desi Arnaz, Vincente 
Minnelli and Donna Reed. 

Bennett Bade 
Denver 


How could you possibly omit from the 
list of Farewells Nepal’s Tenzing Norgay, 
who with Sir Edmund Hillary was the 
first to climb Mount Everest? 

Sohini Biswas 
New Delhi 





Bon Voyager 
The crew of Voyager, Pilots Dick Ru- 
tan and Jeana Yeager, and Engineer Burt 
Rutan, who designed the experimental 
plane, should receive the appreciation of 
all Americans [NATION, Dec. 29]. The 
Rutans and Yeager will always be associ- 
ated with the American spirit of flying 
and adventure, just as Charles Lindbergh 
and Amelia Earhart were in their day. 
These courageous aviators have captured 
America’s imagination, proving once 

again that our pioneer spirit is alive. 
Samuel S. Sherwin | 
Los Angeles | 


Congratulations, Voyager, for giving 
the world an event at Christmas that was 
free of politics, race, sex and AIDS. Your 
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i oc ; Computers and Communications 


In this imperfect world, some 
videocassette recordings look worse than 
others. That's why NEC invented the new 
DX-2000U. It’s the world’s first VCR with 
Digital Noise Reduction — a computerized 


system that actually improves the picture 
On the left is a dramatization of a 

noisy videocassette. (Noise can arise from 

repeated playing, off-air recording, 





The first VCR that 
makes a bad 
tape good. 





copying, etc.) You can see snow, grain, 
and glitches. On the right is the effect of 
the same tape, as it would be played on 
NEC's DX-2000U. The snow has melted 
The fuzz has fled. And the glitches are 
gone. Digital Noise Reduction not only 
improves the picture on bad tapes, it helps 
even well-recorded tapes look their best 
So if you want to see the cleanest 


picture from any VHS cassette, see your 
NEC dealer. He’s got good news for bad 
tapes: the DX-2000U with Digital Noise 
Reduction 


NEC 


We bring high technology home 
RE INFORMATION CALL: (312) 860-9500. 


Michael Drive, Wood [ 





If Cocaine Were Free, 
You'd Probably Do Exac 


He died. 

After he tured down food, 
water and all the things he 
loved—even sex. And chose 
cocaine instead. He did all he 
wanted until he died. 

This doesn’t just happen to 
animals in research. It happens to 
people, too. Smart people. Suc- 
cessful people. People in control. 
Until they lose all control. To 
cocaine. 

They turn away from friends 
and family. Lose jobs and self- 
esteem. And even die before they 
ever get help. 

Getting help is critical. At 
Parkside, we can help you or 


someone you love. 

Our counselors are caring pro- 
fessionals who know how to treat 
dependency on cocaine and other 
drugs. From our experience, we 


know that cocaine dependence is, 


afterall, adisease. And like most 
diseases, insurance will probably 
cover its treatment 

Parkside’s nationally recog- 
nized program gives you every 
chance for success. It’s drug free, 
medically supervised and run 
by dedicated professionals who 
know that in order to treat the 
disease, you must treat the whole 
person. 

If cocaine has become a 


What He Did. 





problem, we know how to help. 
Call us for a confidential consul- 
tation. There’s no charge. There's 
no obligation. And no one but 
you has to know. 

Parkside is conveniently lo- 
cated throughout the Chicago 
area. For the Parkside facility 
nearest you, call 696-6666. 


Parkside 
Medical 
Services 





Parkside Medical Services, Corp ' 


A subsidiary of Lutheran General Health Care System 


As you see, the exterior 
speaks for itself But the interior asked 
us to SaVY a few Words. Words like “redesigned analog instru- 
mentation,’ and available “articulating bucket seats” describe Grand Am SE’s new 
interior. Add quick handling, V6 power and its awesome exterior to this inside 
information and you have the true meaning of another word: “Excitement.” 


VPONTIAC GRAND AM 


WE BUILD EXCITEMENT 





Own a bottle. 


It's worth the 
price to have at least one 


thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin.A singular experience. 


TANQUERAY® IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRA 
94 6 PROOF, IMPORTED BY DISTILLER 





Letters 


wonderful journey round the world in 

nine days was a timely reminder that fly- 

ing can still be fun and is not just a factor 

in defense budgets or a subject of profit- 
and-loss accounts 

Maurice Allward 

Hatfield, England 


Regaining Citizenship 
When I read that Writer Margaret 
Randall relinquished her American citl- 
zenship in order to get a job in Mexico 
[LAw, Dec. 29], I couldn't help wondering 
about the many people who are waiting to 
become American citizens for the first 
time. Is Randall entitled to have a second 
chance to be a citizen before others have 
had their first? I'll shed no tears if she 

loses her case 

Elizabeth Cortright 
Hartsdale, N.Y 


I have no sympathy for Margaret 
Randall and people who share her nega- 
tive views about American policies. It has 
become all too common for individuals to 
bad-mouth the U.S. and yet take full ad- 
vantage of the benefits of living here. It is 
obvious that Randall's life is hypocritical, 
since she has described the U.S. as the 
“most powerful enemy humankind has 
known.” If it is so wicked, why does she 
insist on living here? 

Michael J. Morris 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Thinning the Ranks 


I would like to compliment you on 
your excellent article about CBS’s acting 
chief executive officer, Laurence Tisch 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Dec. 22]. His 
campaign to reduce costs at the network 
may seem harsh, but I totally agree with 
it. Ifa company is to function properly, it 
must have a lean, efficient work force. Mr 
Tisch’s blunt methods may be questioned, 
but he should be commended for his swift 
work in trying to get CBS back to the top 

Hugh A. Peltz I 
Wheatland, Wyo 


Forests from Scratch 


Hurrah for Biologist Dan Janzen’s ef- 
forts to restore degraded lands in Costa 
Rica to natural ecosystems by creating a 
tropical dry forest [ENVIRONMENT, Dec 
29]. Throughout Mesoamerica there are 
treasures of agronomic, medical and cul- 
tural value worth preserving. Central 
America, far from being a junkyard, is a 
potential Garden of Eden where a Janzen 
can be of more help than a Rambo 

José R. Quezada 
Visalia, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 


Do YOU REALLY 
WANT A PET? 


An adorable little kit- 
ten will fit into your pocket. A 
cuddly puppy will snuggle into 
your lap. But before you take 
the plunge into pet ownership, 
you should realize that they will 
not stay babies forever 
Puppies and kittens 
will grow and may create 
havoc in your household 
Animal shelters are full of pets 
that were thrown away once 
they matured 

Before acquiring a 
companion pet, ask yourself a 
few questions. Are you pre- 
pared to give it lifetime care? 
Do you have the time to feed, 
exercise and groom it? Can 
you give it the daily care and 
compan mship it needs? Can 
you afford the fmancial re- 
sponsibility of ownership—the 
food, shots, veterinarian fees, 
licenses and medicines? 

If you find yourself 
answering “no” to any of these 
questions, you're not ready for 
a pet. If all your answers are 
“ves,” you will have a wonder- 
ful addition to your home 


friends of animals, inc. 
Dept. FTMA 
One Pine Street 
Neptune, New Jersey 07753 


rganization, Your membershup 

ve who make a tax-deductible 

{ $25 ov more will be sent de 
« 24” x 36” poster, entitled 


Extinct is Forever 
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IMAGINE ONE JET WITH 
THE FIREPOWER 
OF AWWII SQUADRON. 


Today's fighting jets are so packed full of the latest technology 
they seem to belong in the future: F14s that can track 24 targets at 
once and attack six of them with a deadly mix of Sparrow, Side- 
winder, and Phoenix missiles... Harrier jump jets able to take off 
straight up and fly backwards. .. Soviet Foxbats that can fly at an 
astounding 2100 mph... 

Now there's one source you can turn to for all but the most 
classified information on these high-tech wonders of the sky. The 
editors of Time-Lire Books present Fighting Jets, an exciting 
volume in which you'll find out the latest advancements in the ever 
changing battle for air supremacy. 

And you'll not only learn about the incredible capabilities of the 
top fighters in the world—such as the near-invincible F14 and the 
mysterious Soviet MiG-25. You'll also enter the cockpit in 
actual combat situations to see how these jets respond 
when it really counts. 

It's just the beginning of the adventures you'll take in the 
Epic OF FUGHT series from Time-Lire Books. You'll learn 
how the planes of today were made possible by exploring 
earlier generations of attack aircraft J 
in such exciting volumes as Amer- iNy Aa aici 


ica in the Air War, Knights of the 
Air, and The Carrier War. 

Simply mail the attached card or ==" 
coupon. You'll receive Fighting Jets BS. 
for a 10-day free examination. Ki 


29ers OF Thee eae 


© 1987 Time-Life Books Inc 


it and pay just $13.99 plus shipping and handling. Or send it back 
with no obligation. Future volumes come one about every other 
month, each with the same 10-day free trial. Keep only the books 
you want. Cancel any time. 

But send in the reply card today. The sooner you do, the sooner 
you'll be climbing into the cockpits of the most sophisticated 
fighters in the sky. 


TEST FLY FIGHTING JETS FOR 10 DAYS FREE. 1 
If card is missing, mail to: Time-Life Books, Time & Life Building 

541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, lilinois 60672-2058 

Yes, | would like to try Bate Jets as my introduction to THe Epic 

oF FuGut series. Please it to me for a 10-day free examination. 
Also send me future volumes under the terms described in this ad. 


City, 


State/Province ___________ Zip/Postal Code____ 
All orders subject to approval. Price subject to change. 
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THE EPIC OF FLIGHT 


Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, IL 60672-2058 








You'll be challenged. 
You'll be moved. 
You'll have doubts. 


But you'll never look at life 
the same way again. 


_,  OUTON A LIMB 
“ The true story of the extraordinary experiences 


of Shirley MacLaine. 








Starring Shirley MacLaine Charles Dance 
John Heard Anne Jackson Jerry Orbach 
Teleplay by Colin Higgins & Shirley MacLaine 
Based on the book by Shirley MacLaine 
Directed by Robert Butler 
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Sunday January 18 8:00PM 7:00PM Central ABC Television Network bd) 
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Congratulations, America 





This definitely won't be the final word about Voyager. 

After all, it's been about 60 years since Charles Lindbergh flew 
across the Atlantic alone (using a Mobil lubricating oil) and 
people haven't stopped talking about him yet. 

And they'll be talking for years about Dick Rutan and Jeana 
Yeager, whose Voyager (using a Mobil synthetic lubricating oil) 
circled the world without refueling, and touched the hearts of the 
world as they flew. 

Where does that leave us? Proud, of course, to be a world 
leader in lubricating technology for more than 60 years. But we're 
prouder still of the free-enterprise system of a free nation that 
produces people like Lindbergh, Rutan, and Yeager. 

All achieved their goals almost alone. They sought no govern- 
ment funding or involvement. Burt Rutan, Dick's brother and 
Voyager's designer, even told President Reagan of his delight at 
having to fill out only two government applications, one for 
airworthiness and the other for a tail number. Dick himself cited 
their five-year effort as proof that Americans on their own can 
still realize their goals. 

So we proudly add our voice to the chorus of those who have 
congratulated Voyager. And we add an equally important 
thought: Congratulations, America, for being the place where 
the American dream comes true. 


Mobil 


©1987 Mobil Corporation 
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Mixed Blessi 


A Senate report provides a damning vindication for Reagan 


or the first time in the short history 
of the labyrinthine White House 
scandal, a plausible version of 
events was taking shape, based on 
sworn testimony and Administration doc- 
uments. According to the latest scenario, 
the Administration’s weapons deals with 
| Iran were a straightforward arms-for- 
hostages swap. Reagan’s repeated claim 
that the transactions were an overture to 
moderate factions in the Iranian govern- 
ment was no more than a rationale con- 
cocted by CIA Director William Casey 
Lieut. Colonel Oliver North was instru- 
mental in persuading the President to 
proceed; North’s boss, former National 
| Security Adviser John Poindexter, was 
aware that Iran arms profits were being 
| diverted to Nicaraguan contras. Casey, 
too, knew of the diversion weeks before he 
has claimed he was told. Yet Ronald Rea- 
gan seemed “surprised” to learn last No- 
vember of the contra connection. 
These were some of the disclosures in 
a Senate Intelligence Committee draft re- 
port based on the four weeks of hearings 
the panel held before Christmas. Al- 
though committee members voted last 


16 


week against releasing their findings, an | 
earlier version, like so many other impor- 
tant documents in Washington, was 
leaked before the week was out. Despite 
the report’s damning implication that the 
President either did not know or did not 
comprehend fully what his staff was up to, 
the White House was eager for the docu- 
ment’s release. The primary reason: the 
preliminary investigation found no evi- 
dence linking the President to the illegal 
rerouting of money to the contras. 

Shortly after highlights of the docu- 
ment were broadcast on NBC Nightly 
News, the White House announced, “We 
believe that this report will underscore the 
fact that the President knew absolutely 
nothing about the diversion of funds from 
Iran to the contras and that no such policy | 
was ever approved by the President.” In 
the terminology of Watergate: no smok- 
ing gun. It was a curious vindication, pro- 
claiming Reagan’s innocence by reveal- 
ing his ignorance. 

The strategy seemed intended to dis- 
tance the White House from the scandal’s 
central players, North and Poindexter. 
Earlier in the week, White House officials 
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said the Administration had unwittingly 
given misleading testimony to Congress 
about the Iran affair based on a falsified 
chronology that North had prepared with 
CIA assistance last November. “People 
are coming to grips with the fact that 
North just doesn’t tell the truth very 
much,” said one Reagan aide. But the tac- 
tic could backfire if the two rogue former 
NSC staffers, who have so far kept silent, 
decide to start talking. “So we're throwing 
Ollie over the side?” mused a White 
House official after watching the week’s 
events. “That's not very smart.” 

Knowing that the report would exon- 
erate Reagan of complicity in the contra 
connection, the Administration had been 
pressuring the Intelligence Committee to 
make its findings public. Taking their cue 
from the White House, many Republican 
lawmakers were demanding immediate 
disclosure. Democratic Senators contend- 
ed that the current draft was still incom- 
plete and full of inconsistencies. More- 
over, 13 Administration officials— | 
including members of the CIA and the 
NSC—had been allowed to inspect the 
text, deleting portions they deemed diplo- 
















matically sensitive or dangerous to na- 
tional security. And since neither North 
nor Poindexter would testify, the findings 
were far from complete. Said New Jersey 
Democrat Bill Bradley: “It’s like going to 
a movie without the stars. You only get to 
see the extras.” Finally, the committee 
voted, 7 to 6, against releasing the report. 
Instead, the panel decided to work on the 
document and pass it on to the Senate se- 
lect committee investigating the scandal. 

| There are in fact contradictions and 
gaps in the draft version that was leaked. 
But the report does clarify some of the de- 
tails of how the Iran-contra affair evolved. 
In December 1985, for instance, several of 
Reagan’s top aides argued against send- 

| ing U.S. arms to Iran. But, the report says, 

| North may have won Reagan over with a 


memo warning, “If the program is termi- | 


nated, then the hostages will die.” 
Another North memo, prepared for 
the President last January, also outlined 
the rationale for beginning direct US. 
arms shipments to Iran. Reagan evidently 
did not read the three-page document. In- 
stead, Poindexter apparently gave him an 
oral briefing and then signed Reagan’s 
initials at the bottom. The White House 


was at pains to point to the paper’s justifi- | 


cation of weapons deliveries as a way of 
fostering ties to Iran's moderate elements. 
Yet the Senate report says that Casey had 
devised this line of reasoning to cloud the 
true arms-for-hostages nature of the ar- 
rangement. The document claims that 
arms shipments “may well be our only 
way to achieve the release of the Ameri- 
cans held in Beirut.” 


leaked, White House Counsel Peter Walli- 
son released both the background memo 
and Reagan’s secret intelligence “finding” 
authorizing the arms sales to Iran. “I don’t 
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The day after the Senate report was | 


_™ 
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The First Couple were all smiles at 
Bethesda after the President's successful 
prostate surgery. But new revelations 
about Casey, Poindexter and North could 
make Reagan's recuperation less cheery. 


want to argue whether this was in fact a 


| swap of arms for hostages,” a Reagan aide | 
| told reporters. He insisted the documents 


showed that the weapons deal “was part of 
a much broader initiative that would help 
stabilize the [Persian Gulf] region.” 

The Senate report states that last 
Oct. 1, Charles Allen, a national intelli- 
gence officer at the CIA, told Deputy CIA 
Director Robert Gates he suspected a di- 
version of Iran arms profits to the contras. 
Six days later they discussed the matter 
with Casey. On Oct. 9, Casey and Gates 
confronted North. The NSC aide denied 
there was any contra connection. This 
scenario contradicts Casey’s claim that he 
did not learn of money being diverted to 
the rebels until just before Attorney Gen- 





Told everything 16% 
| Holding back information 77% 
| Americans were not told 
everything that happened 58% 
Arms were sold to Iran 20% 
Money was sent to the 
: 11% 


contras 
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eral Edwin Meese announced it to the 
public on Nov. 25. Last week the CIA re- 
leased a statement reiterating the direc- 
tor’s earlier contention that he was in- 
formed only of “tenuous speculation” 
about the contra funding. Casey is recov- 
ering from surgery for a brain tumor, and 
reports circulated last week that he is hav- 
ing trouble speaking and cannot stand or 
walk. Few in Washington believe he will 
rejoin the CIA or give any further testimo- 
ny on the arms scandal. 

Reagan had nothing to say about the 
Iran affair. Returning to the White House 
after successful prostate surgery, the Pres- 
ident exclaimed, “I feel great!,” but he | 
still planned on keeping a low profile and 
following an abbreviated work schedule 
until his State of the Union address at the 
end of the month 

It is questionable whether the White 
House emphasis on Reagan’s lack of cul- 
pability will really help defuse the scan- 
dal. In a poll for TIME last week by 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 58% of the 
respondents said that what bothered them 
most about the Iran-contra affair was that 
the public had not been told everything 
that happened. More than three-fourths 
of the public believe that Reagan is still 
holding back what he knows. 

The President can be heartened by 
the fact that his overall job perfor- 
mance gets a 53% approval rating. Yet 
47% of those surveyed say they have 
less confidence in him since the con- 
troversy began, and 61% disapprove of 
the way he has handled the crisis. As his 
aides scramble to protect Reagan, they 
should keep in mind that the key issue 
may not be the President's complicity but 
his credibility. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 
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Rushing to an Early Kickoff 


The 88 campaign, the most wide open in decades, is under way 


Dubuque’s annual small-col- 
»® lege basketball tournament 
ik is drawing some far-flung 
spectators this year. Dela- 
£9 3% ware Senator Joe Biden and 
former Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt, 
who have more on their mind than hoop- 
sters, decided it was the place to be on 
Sunday. Others are likewise discovering 
the joys of Iowa in January. New York 
Congressman Jack Kemp was there twice 
last week, and former Delaware Gover- 
nor Pete du Pont is going there this week 
to tell farmers how he plans to phase out 
commodity price supports, then heading 
to New Hampshire for his fifth visit in 
five months. 

To most Americans, trucking desic- 
cated Christmas trees to the dump marks 
the slow beginning of a new year. But for 
the class of 1988, it is only 13 months be- 
fore voters in Iowa begin to choose con- 
vention delegates, and 1987 seems all too 
short. While Washington wonders wheth- 
er Ronald Reagan can recover from 
Iranscam, those who hope to succeed him 
are organizing for what promises to be the 
least predictable, most wide-open cam- 
paign in at least a generation. 

Delegate selection will take place even 
earlier than usual. Twelve Southern and 
Border states, trying to increase their influ- 
ence on the parties, will hold primaries on 
March 8 of next year. This has led some oth- 
er states to move up their dates as well. By 
March 15 nearly half the delegates will 
probably have been chosen. No one knows 
whether this front-loaded calendar will 
make for early decisions or whether the 
large fields will fragment the results until 
later in the game. The presence of two Bap- 
tist ministers—Jesse Jackson on the Demo- 
cratic left and Pat Robertson on the Repub- 
lican right—also casts conventional 
scenarios in doubt. But one thing is cer- 
tain: more candidates are out cam- 
paigning earlier than ever in the belief 
that late starters are likely 
to be left in the dust. 

To mount a serious 
campaign next winter, a 
candidate must raise 
more than $3 million this 
year. Already potential 
contributors are scouting 
the field; in Phoenix this 
weekend, 36 Democratic 
donors who have formed 
a group called Impac "88 
met to discuss uniting be- 
hind one candidate early 
on. Meanwhile, skeletal 
campaign organizations 


were adding expert meat 
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to their bones. Babbitt last week became 
the first Democrat to form a full-fledged 
campaign committee. In the past fortnight 
senior strategists also took posts in the 
campaigns of Kemp, Du Pont, Gary Hart 
and Richard Gephardt. 

Mechanical preparations aside, the 
dynamics of 1988 promise drastic differ- 
ences from the past four elections. For the 
first time since 1968, no incumbent is run- 
ning. For the first time in memory—since 
1952, at least—the race in both parties is 
completely open. Neither party boasts a 
dominant potential leader with a solid 
lead at this stage. 

Robert Strauss, once Democratic 
chairman and now Washington’s senior 
soothsayer, argues, “The confluence of 
these political circumstances opens the 
nominating process wide in both parties.” 
Pollster Peter Hart carries that idea fur- 
ther, predicting that those running well 
behind in today’s opinion surveys will 
have the best chance to win the nomina- 
tion. “Some of the candidates little known 
today will fulfill what voters will be look- 
ing for,” he says. “Voters will prefer a fresh 
start to continuation of the stable present.” 

A candidate's ability to come across as 
a strong, trustworthy leader will remain a 
pivotal factor in both the primaries and the 
general election. But this time out, if voters 
look carefully, they will find a richer de- 
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bate than usual amid the inevitable glitz 
and hokum. None of the candidates has a 
large enough base of support to run on his 
established image or political I0Us. Both 
major parties must try to draw a credible 
road map for the 1990s. Democrats, while 
decrying the failures of Reaganomics— 
huge trade and budget deficits, decline of 
basic industries and family farms, unmet 
needs of the underclass—must propose 
specific, affordable remedies. Republicans, 
while crowing about Reagan’s accomplish- 
ments—inflation stunned, interest rates 
slashed, sustained economic growth since 
the recession of '82—must explain how 
they will do still better. 





has the on-the-job training neces- 

sary to get high grades on any issue 
examination, foreign or domestic. Yet 
even before Iranscam, he was a limping 
front runner, living evidence of why no 
sitting Vice President has won the White 
House since Martin Van Buren was elect- 
ed in 1836. It is difficult for a loyal Vice 
President, and Bush has certainly been 
that, to establish independent credentials. 
While many Republicans like Bush well 
enough, some of the most conservative ac- 
tivists doubt his commitment to their pet 
issues, such as abortion and school prayer. 
They remember that he meant it during 
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the 1980 primaries when he called Rea- 
gan’s fiscal program “voodoo economics.” 
Bush turned out to be correct, but to say “T 
told you so” now would be fatal. 

The Vice President is the best 
known of the Republicans, and he owns 
a solid organization. Although a TIME 
poll taken last week shows that he has 
slipped Ilpoints since last May, he is 
still the first choice of 40% of Republi- 
cans and independents surveyed, twice 
the figure for Kansas Senator Robert 
Dole. Sometime in mid-spring, Bush will 
begin a series of major speeches, says an 
aide, in which he will “lay out his ideas 
for the future.” 

Dole gains from Bush’s weakness and 
is now solidly in second place among Re- 
publicans. Though he has run afoul of 
supply-side purists because he pragmati- 
| cally worries about the budget deficit, he 
| has placated the right wing on most other 
issues while retaining the confidence of 
the G.O.P. establishment. He projects an 
aura of gritty competence, an increasing- 
ly valued attribute as the drawbacks of 
Reagan's befuddled detachment become 
more apparent. Even one of Kemp's 
backers, Fund Raiser Richard Viguerie, 
concedes, “Dole is a take-charge person, 
out there with his oar in the water, trying 
to do things.” 

Yet, like Bush, Dole still lacks a hard 
core of committed support. If his prede- 
cessor as Senate Republican leader, How- 
ard Baker, enters the race, he could dilute 
Dole’s backing in both New Hampshire 
and the South. Successful legislative lead- 
ers often flop as national candidates be- 
cause they deal with trees rather than 
forests. Says onetime Reagan Cam- 
paign Manager John Sears, now an 
informal Dole adviser: “What he needs to 
do is to show that he has some vision, that 
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he is not just a product of Congress.” 

Kemp has the opposite problem. 
Though known as a purveyor of large 
ideas—he sold Reaganomics to Reagan 
seven years ago, was an early advocate of 
tax reform and has practical schemes for 
redevelopment in ghettos—he failed dur- 
ing his active campaigning last year to es- 
tablish himself as a credible leader. He 
sometimes jokes about being called the 
Hubert Humphrey of the right, a carbon- 
ated enthusiast bubbling with optimism 
and energy. Another problem is the Rob- 
ertson candidacy, which threatens to 
drain support from Kemp’s main reser- 
voir: voters who believe Reaganism 
should be carried several steps further. 
Still, Kemp has the capacity to appeal to 
young voters with his recipes for econom- 
ic growth and to blue-collar families with 
his populist rhetoric. 


ground and Ivy League education, 

will never pass for a populist, but 
his Reaganesque ideas belie his moderate 
persona. He was the first to announce his 
candidacy officially, and since September 
has been challenging the competition to 
think big. All Republicans, he says, 
should take “the pledge” against any in- 
crease in taxes. He wants to revolutionize 
the Social Security system by establishing 
a voluntary, alternative investment 
scheme aimed primarily at younger 
workers. 

Paul Laxalt, the retiring Nevada Sen- 
ator and Reagan soul mate who flirted 
with the idea of offering himself as heir to 
the legacy, has pulled back. But other 
dark horses are stalking the Republican 
paddock. Patrick Buchanan, the White 
House communications director, has been 
making a lot of noise, though doing little 
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that is concrete, about a potential bid. 
Making far less noise but earnestly 
searching for supporters are former Secre- 
tary of State Al Haig and former Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld. None merits 
more than an asterisk in the polls. 
Among Democrats, the most prolific 
pinwheel of ideas is Colorado's Hart. His 
strong bid for the nomination in 1984 has 
given Harta lead in polls that rests heavily 
on name recognition. He also enjoys orga- 
nizational support in key states. To build 
on those assets, Hart has methodically de- 
livered elaborate speeches, position pa- 
pers and a new book on military reform. 
Under the rubric of “true patriotism,” he 
has called for a system of voluntary na- 
tional service, He proposes a “strategic in- 
vestment initiative” to bolster education 
and basic research and a trade plan that is 
more comprehensive than the Adminis- 
tration’s and less protectionist than that of 
House Democrats. While the tone of 
Hart’s “message candidacy” is intended to 
evoke New Frontier idealism, his critics 
argue that he has proved unable to arouse 
enthusiasm. His answer: “You lead by in- 
spiring people, but you have to inspire 
their minds as well as their emotions.” 
New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
continues to be Delphic about whether he 
will run. Because he already has some na- 
tional visibility and the capacity to raise 
big money, says Consultant David Garth, 
“Cuomo is the one guy who can lie in the 
weeds for a while.” Most political junkies 
bet that Cuomo will emerge running. He 
has accepted speaking engagements in 
five states, including Iowa, and his itiner- 
ary will grow. A moving orator, he has a 
visceral appeal to party spear carriers 
with his vision of America as a large fam- 
ily, and can point to four successful years 
in Albany. Yet his national message is 
still undefined, and his vague image as a 
New York liberal does not sit well in the 
West and South. Should Cuomo not run, 
or hesitate too long, Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor Michael Dukakis, who has a similar 
respected record and vision of the Demo- 
cratic future, will probably heed 
his advisers and enter the fray. 
In the courtship of blue- 
collar voters, Cuomo would have 
strong stylistic competition from 
Biden, a fellow Catholic and old- 
fashioned orator who nonethe- 
less styles himself a “post-1984 
Democrat.” Though he insists 
that he has not made a final de- 
cision to run, the new Senate Ju- 
diciary chairman has assembled 
highcaliber advisers and made 
the ritual visits to lowa and New 
Hampshire. He preaches that 
the next President must lead 
the country through seminal 
changes, but Biden is still honing 
his basic “wings of eagles” 
speech into specific positions. 
Two Democrats who suffer 
neither doubts nor a lack of po- 
sition papers are fully engaged 
in the battle. Babbitt has ridden 
a bike around Iowa and climbed 
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mountains in New Hampshire with iain | 
same energy he has displayed in courting 
donors. Missouri Congressman Gephardt 
has worked just as hard (18 visits to lowa, 
the current record) and enjoys wide back- 
ing among House Democrats. Both were 
founding members of the Democratic 
Leadership Council, a group of centrist 
elected officials. They emphasize the 
need for hard decisions to overcome the 
trade and budget deficits. Both approach 
issues more intellectually than viscerally. 
| Babbitt, balancing his lunch on his knee, 
can explain between bites of his sandwich 
and sips of his diet soda how he would 
hammer U.S. trading partners into an 
agreement for “multilateral balance.”Ge- 
phardt trenchantly describes the Demo- | 
crats’ need to be perceived once again as | 
=| 





“the party of national purpose,” rather 
than as a collection of special interests. 
But those special interests, which weigh 
heavily in nominating politics, are unlike- 
ly to respond to candidates who are per- 
ceived as cool technocrats rather than 
warm Santas. 


Georgia Senator Sam Nunn and 

former Virginia Governor Charles 
Robb, are politely touting each other. 
With his solid grasp of military and 
foreign affairs, the well-regarded 
Nunn has increasingly been mentioned 
by party moderates as an ideal counter- 
point to Reagan. Nunn says that he 
will make up his mind in the next 
month or so. If he decides not to run, 
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Robb may take the plunge in his stead. 
Either would be helped by the new 
dominance of Southern states early in the 
game. But as is true of other mainstream 
moderates in both parties, the complex 
caucus and primary system is somewhat 
stacked against them. Activists devoted to 
one or two issues can mobilize a small but 
loyal cadre likely to show up at the polls, 
while voters with less ideological fervor 
stay at home. Says Alvin From, executive 
director of the D.L.C.: “We're now getting 
into the period when the litmus testers 
traditionally have their say. We have to- 
find a way to keep the common purpose 
paramount.” If the parties can do 
that,1988 will be not only the most inter- 
esting election in recent history but also 
the most edifying. —By Laurence I. Barrett 
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lranscam’s Fallout 


WwW ith the Reagan Administration suffering its worst woes 
since taking office, increasing numbers of voters are 
coming around to the view that 1988 might be the time for a 
change in political direction. A poll taken last week for 
TIME by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman* indicates that 41% 
of Americans think “it would be better for the country” if 
the next President were a Democrat, 31% think the next 
President should be a Republican, and 19% say it makes no 
difference. That is a sharp gain for Democrats since last 
September, when only 33% agreed that after eight years of 
Ronald Reagan, the nation 
would be better served by a 
Democrat. 

Regardless of who the 
next President may be 
or which party he or 
she represents, a majority 
(60%) of Americans hope 
that the winner's policies 
will be “different” from 
the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s; among Republicans, 
33% voice that hope. Just 
four months ago only 42% of 
Americans said they yearned 
for a change in direction 
from the next White House. 

While Vice President 
George Bush still retains a 
big lead among Republicans 
as the first choice for his par- 
ty’s presidential nomination, 
he has been hurt by the Iran-contra scandal. Fully 48% of all 
Americans (and 34% of Republicans) believe Bush was more 
deeply involved in Iranscam than he has so far told the 
American public. Bush’s favorable image among Republi- 
cans and independents has fallen from 68% to 63% since a 
similar TIME poll last May. In that survey, Bush and Kansas 
Senator Robert Dole had the same 68% favorable rating; 
Dole has since dropped too, to 64%. The Vice President also 
suffers by comparison when Republicans are asked to de- 
scribe the political characteristics of likely G.O.P. candi- 
dates. Among Republicans who say they are familiar with 
*The survey of 1,395 adult Americans was carried out by telephone Jan. 5-7. 


The potential sampling error is plus or minus 3% for the total sample, and 
plus or minus 4.5% for Republicans or Democrats considered separately. 











Dole, for example, 81% consider him a “strong and decisive 
leader.” Only 50% say the same about Bush. Dole also scores 
better among Republicans for such qualities as trustworthi- 
ness and having new ideas and “sympathy for the problems 
of ordinary people.” Bush edges out Dole only on having the 
“experience to be President.” Republican voters are less fa- 
miliar with Jack Kemp (only 28% of Republicans said they 
know a lot or even a little about Kemp), but 71% of those 
who know of the New York Congressman call him a strong 
leader. The supply-sider scores well with Republicans for 
having new ideas, but only 47% see Kemp as having enough 
experience for the Oval Office. 

Evangelist Pat Robertson, who has been shadowing 
Kemp’s efforts to woo con- 
servatives, has lost ground 
among voters since news re- 
ports appeared last Septem- 
ber alleging that he dodged 
combat duty in Korea. 
Robertson's favorable rat- 
ing among Republicans and 
independents has dived 20 
percentage points since last 
May, to 27%, and 56% of 
those familiar with Robert- 
son now say they have a 
“generally unfavorable” 
impression of him. The 
combative White House 
communications director, 
Patrick Buchanan, who has 
been dropping hints about 
running for President, also 
has a high negative rating: 
41% of Republicans and in- 
dependents familiar with Buchanan have an unfavorable 
impression of him; 32% were favorable. 

When Democrats consider their party's possible candi- 
dates, they still prefer former Colorado Senator Gary Hart to 
New York Governor Mario Cuomo and the Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son. But Cuomo is gaining national name recognition, hav- 
ing climbed 6 points since May; 46% of Democrats and inde- 
pendents currently say they are familiar with him. More 
significantly, Cuomo’s favorable rating among Democrats 
and independents now surpasses Hart's (68% to 63%). An- 
other climber in this category is Delaware Senator Joseph 
Biden, who is regarded favorably by 52% of Democrats and 
independents, a leap of 13 points since May. Biden, however, 
is known to only 11% of Democrats. 
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The Pentagon’s | “Flying Edsel” 


Even at $283 million a plane, the B-1 B bomber has pr oblems — 





rom itsconception in the late 1960s, the 

B-1B bomber has been a child of con- 
troversy. A breathtakingly beautiful air- 
plane with slim-silhouette wings that meld 
into a fuselage that breathes speed, the 
swanlike aircraft is designed to penetrate 
Soviet air defenses, unleashing nuclear- 
tipped missiles at targets deep inside the 
country. But skeptics lampooned the 
B-1B—at $283 million a copy the most ex- 
pensive plane in aviation history—as an 
unnecessary and probably unworkable in- 
terim successor to the aging B-52s, and in 
1977 President Jimmy Carter scuttled the 
project. Newly elected Ronald Reagan re- 
vived the B-1B in 1981, ordering 100 of the 
bombers, but as production approaches the 
halfway point, critics in the Pentagon and 
elsewhere are decrying the plane as some- 
thing of a turkey, a “flying Edsel.” 

Pentagon officials insist that is not the 
case. Says Air Force General Lawrence 
Skantze: “The B-1B is the best, most ca- 
pable bomber in the world today.”’ Claims 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger: 
“The plane will do what it’s supposed to 
Assistant Air Force 


| Secretary Thomas Cooper told Congress, 


“We have to be aware of the limitations in 
the B-1B right now and plan according- 
ly.” The Air Force is also withholding al- 
most $300 million from contractors for 
poor performance. Last week, tucked 
away in the Defense Department’s 1988 
budget proposal was the Air Force’s most 
public admission yet of troubles: a request 
for $600 million to repair problems with 
the aircraft 

In its rush to deploy the B-1B, the Air 
Force went into production while the air- 
craft was still undergoing major design 
modifications. Even before the first 
bombers became operational last fall at 
Dyess Air Force Base in Texas, there 
were portents of trouble. The plane’s fuel 
tanks, built directly into the wings with- 
out rubber bladders, leak jet fuel. Early 
flight tests revealed problems caused by 
loading cruise missile launchers and 
antiradiation pods onto the original air- 
frame design. In gaining an extra 41 
tons—nearly a 25% increase—without 
additional wing surface, the B-1B had ac- 
quired an extraordinary “wing loading” 
of 245 Ibs. per sq. fl., twice the weight car- 
ried by the commercial Boeing 747. The 
added weight means the plane is prone to 
stall when the pilot attempts complex es- 
cape maneuvers. New stall-inhibitor and 
stabilization mechanisms will ease the 
problem but will make it more difficult 
for the B-1B to execute maneuvers vital 
to survival. Pilots complain that the 
heavy load makes the aircraft “fly like an 
elephant.” 

There are other problems. Pilots 
bringing the B-1B to treetop level found 
that the ground-tracking radar, designed 
to keep the plane from slamming into 
hills, was inadequate. The system jerked 
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the B-1B up and down, causing consider- 
able internal stress. Fuel consumption 
turned out to be enormous, particularly 
when the pilot kicked in the afterburner 
to accelerate through enemy defenses, 
raising doubts whether the plane can even 
reach its targets. So many difficulties 
emerged in flying the aircraft that some 
40% of the training missions have had to 
be scrubbed 

By far the most critical deficiency is 


| the failure of the sophisticated electronic 
| countermeasure devices—the “black box- 


es” designed to jam antiaircraft radar and 
missiles. So dissatisfied is the Pentagon 
with the equipment that it is withholding 
payments to the manufacturer, Eaton 
Corp. Shortcomings in the jamming hard- 
ware, for example, have triggered difficul- 





system to assure the B-1B’s mission to 
penetrate Soviet airspace. In particular, 
the black boxes are designed to protect 
the plane from attack from below, yet the 
new Soviet MiG-31 and other planes have 
a “look-down, shoot-down” capability 
that severely threatens the B-IB from 
above. 

To many observers who have battled 
the B-1B for over a decade, current prob- 
lems merely confirm long-held doubts 
Says Georgia Democrat Sam Nunn, the 
incoming chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee: “For most of the air- 
craft's useful life, it will not be able to | 
penetrate [Soviet airspace] and will be a 
standoff carrier of cruise missiles and 
conventional bombs.” The U.S., con- 
cludes Nunn, “could have built that kind 
of system much cheaper than we have 
built the B-1B.” } 

But the issue is broader than just the 
fate of the B-1B program, which will have 


| cost nearly $30 billion by the time the last 
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A formidable presence in the Pentagon's psyche as well as its budget 





Its fuselage breathes speed, but can the plane penetrate Soviet defenses? 


ties with other elements of the aircraft's 
computer “brain,” with unforeseeable 
consequences. Some $104 million of the 
money requested for repairing the B-1B is 


| earmarked for this software system. Last 


week Eaton tacitly confirmed its prob- 
lems with the black box by ousting the 
manager of the B-1B electronics project. 
The Pentagon argues that the struc- 
tural problems can be overcome and the 
bugs worked out of the electronic warfare 
system. “There are always problems with 
new aircraft,” explains Lieut. General 
William Thurman, commander of the 
aeronautical systems division responsible 
for the B-1B. “There’s nothing wrong we 
won't be able to fix.” But many observers 
contend that the fundamental shortcom- 
ings of weight and fuel consumption will 
permanently limit the utility of the air- 
plane. Even Air Force insiders doubt the 
ability of the troubled electronic jamming 





plane is delivered in 1988. Close on its 
heels is the successor aircraft, Northrop 
Corp.’s so-called Stealth bomber, suppos- 
edly even less visible to enemy defenses 
and better able to penetrate to targets 
Plans call for producing 132 Stealth | 
planes, with a projected price tag said to 
top $40 billion 

Unlike Rockwell International 
Corp.’s B-1B, which at least was con- 
structed in public view, the Stealth is 
a “black” Pentagon program, with nei- 
ther the aircraft’s general performance 
nor its cost open to outside inspection 
Industry rumors, however, claim the 
plane is already $2 billion over budget 
“After seven years of testing, the Air 
Force still couldn't deliver a serviceable 
B-1B,” said one critic. “Who knows what 
mistakes are being made behind the | 
black wall of secrecy surrounding the | 
Stealth bomber?” By Bruce van Voorst 
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It was a very short crusade 


eated next to the First Lady for a spe- 

cial TV broadcast in September, Ron- 
ald Reagan initiated what he called a “na- 
tional crusade” against drug abuse. Nancy 
Reagan, one of the most prominent crusad- 
ers in the cause, began stepping up her 
“Just Say No” campaign. It was the hot is- 
sue of the season: amid heavy media cover- 
age and enthusiastic public fanfare, Con- 
gress provided overwhelming bipartisan 
support for tough new antidrug legislation. 
Eight days before the election, the Presi- 
dent signed a bill raising federal drug-fight- 
ing funding by $1.6 billion, to $3.9 billion, 
proudly proclaiming that the outlay “re- 
flects the total commitment of the Ameri- 
can people and their Government to fight 
the evils of drugs.” 


periodically during this century, but last 
year’s seemed among the most intense. It 
may also have been the 
most fickle. As quickly as 
it became a hot issue, the 
drug crisis became, in the 
press and in Washington, 
last year’s trend. In his 
fiscal-1988 budget plan 
last week Reagan beat a 
quiet retreat: he proposed 
a slash of $913 million, to 
about $3 billion, in funds for fighting 
drug abuse. Grants to state and local gov- 
ernments for drug law enforcement would 
be eliminated, and funding for drug educa- 
tion and treatment would be trimmed. 
Said Mayor Joseph Riley of Charleston, 
S.C., who heads the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors; “To state and local government 
efforts to fight drugs, this budget just 
says no.” 

Worried that the new funding levels 
might embarrass the President, the Ad- 
ministration prepared a number of elabo- 
rate statements to explain the cuts. It ar- 
gued that massive infusions for capital 
purchases—such as helicopters, surveil- 
lance equipment and laboratory gear— 
need not be repeated each year and that 
funds for education and treatment should 
be “stretched out” over two years. The 
White House pointed out that although 
proposed funding was being reduced, total 
spending to fight drugs in 1988 will still be 
2% times as large as in 1981, when it to- 
taled $1.2 billion. 

Will the budget slashes affect the war 
on drugs? “We do not think there will be 
any effect,” said White House Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes. “If you buy the 
books, the chalk and blackboards and 
slide show this year, you probably don’t 
need them again next year.” Administra- 
tion officials claim, as the President has 
emphasized, that the war is best fought 
primarily with moral rectitude and inspi- 
rational leadership, and only secondarily 
with money. & 








Wars on drugs have swept the nation 
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If He Would Just Get Interested 


T here is something out there waiting to be taken and shaped and used in the 
great political spectacle opening in Washington between the Democratic 
Congress and the Republican White House. 

Whether Ronald Reagan has the verve, the understanding and the imagina- 
tion to grab it is the hour's most intriguing question. It will take a touch of humil- 
ity, a bit of conciliation and no little amount of old-fashioned soft soap. If he 
misses the opportunity, then in all likelihood the system will roll by and maybe 
even over him while he huddles in the White House. a giant become pitiful. 

There are encouraging signs that the Democratic election victory, the Iran 
affair and a few other minor mishaps will spawn a new reality in the White 
House. The rather temperate statements from the leaders of Congress at the 
opening session were passed around last week by the legislative liaison office to 
all the President’s senior staff with the pointed implication that they ought to 
reply in kind. 

Over in the speech shop the writers are studying Lyndon Johnson's State of 
the Union message of 1967, when he arrived in the well of the House with a war 
going sour and a Congress that had just added 50 new Republicans. “I should like 
to say to the members of the opposition—whose numbers, if 1 am not mistaken, 
seem to have increased somewhat—that the genius of the American political sys- 
tem has always been best expressed through creative debate that offers choices 
and reasonable alternatives,” said Johnson. “Throughout our history, great Re- 
publicans and Democrats have seemed to understand this. So let there be light 
and reason in our relations.” 

Well stated by a man who hated the very idea of giving up anything to the 
opposition. Senate Minority Leader Robert Dole wants Reagan to come up to the 
Hill and meet with the bipartisan leaders in the Rotunda and there, in those 
streaks of sunlight that flood the old stone floor, strike a mutual doctrine on debt 
and spending and trade. In the shadows of the Speaker's Lobby last week, a Re- 
publican leader cocked his eye toward the House floor, teeming with old and new 
members in their first ses- 
sion, and said, “Ronald 
Reagan is still more popu- 
lar out there right now 
than Jim Wright [the new- 
ly elected Democratic 
Speaker]. Reagan could re- 
gain a lot of credibility and 
prestige up here if he 
would just get interested.” 

He might. Reagan has 
laid on an unprecedented 
series of White House 
meetings with congressio- 
nal leaders for the last 
week in January. He is 
fully aware that this State 
of the Union message can 
make or break him for the 
next two years. He must reclaim some of the political stage that he has deserted 
in these past weeks. In February a White House reception for all the mem- 
bers of Congress and their spouses is scheduled, and the plans now call for 
the biggest and grandest such event of the Reagan era. The bicentennial of 
the U.S. Constitution is being heavily cranked into the Reagan activities, and 
that sort of melodrama is what he relishes and does best. It is a reminder to 
everyone, including Reagan, that we are all in this thing together. 

There lingers, too, an affection for the man and an awe of the office that, if 
properly marshaled, could get the country solidly behind him again. A White 
House staffer chuckled last week as he recalled the tart-tongued Pat Schroeder, 
Democrat from Colorado, knifing through the mob at the White House Christ- 
mas party so she could be photographed with the President. Indeed, several hun- 
dred color shots of legislators posing with the President landed on congressional 
desks last week, and many of the prints are already down in the frame shop. The 
newcomers were openly eager for their first invitation to visit the President of the 
US. and get such a picture to send home to show the kind of company they are 
keeping. 
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Democrat Byrd and Dole talk with Reagan 
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The new program may rescue the self-esteem of the poor, but critics fear children may suffer 


Welfare-Plus in 
Washington 
Bonuses for the working poor 


he cruel Catch-22 of welfare is that it 

often punishes recipients who try to 
work their way out of poverty. By taking 
away benefits from the poor when their 
income starts to climb, welfare discour- 
ages incentive. A novel program in Wash- 
ington State proposes to turn that prob- 
lem on its head by offering bonuses as well 
as benefits to welfare recipients who work 
or undergo job training. In 
effect, Washington wants to 
tell the poor: Whatever you 
earn (up lo a point), you can 
keep—and we'll add to it 

Under the Family Inde- 
pendence Program proposed 
last November by Governor 
Booth Gardner, the incen- 
tives for working are sub- 
stantial. A woman with two 
children earning close to 
minimum wage might take 
home as much as $10,464 a 
year: $7,752 in salary and 
government benefits, plus an 
additional $2,712 in bonuses. 
That is 15% above the cur- 
rent poverty level for a family of three. 
As the wages of a participant increase, 
the bonuses and benefits gradually 
decrease. The enrollee loses the assis- 
tance only when her pay exceeds the 
$10,464 benchmark. 

FIP’s sponsors must first guide it 
through a vote in the state legislature, 
then ask the U.S. Congress for permission 
to replace such long-standard outlays as 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 


| dren, food stamps and Medicaid. The fed- 


eral money earmarked for those programs 
would be matched with state grants and 
poured into new benefits, bonuses, job 
training and family-planning courses, as 
well as subsidies for the private employers 
who are expected to absorb two-thirds of 
the FIP graduates. 





Olympia’s approach may well find 
support in Congress. Last week a study by 
the Joint Economic Committee of the 
House and Senate recommended that fed- 
eral officials consider replacing tradi- 
tional benefits with so-called workfare 
subsidies that pay welfare recipients to 
undergo job training. The report proposes 
that states be allowed to experiment more 
freely with welfare. 

Ifapproved, the Family Independence 
Program will be stringently applied. All 
families on welfare, including women with 


| infants as young as six months, would be 





Governor Booth Gardner 


enrolled within two years. Other states’ 
workfare programs exempt mothers 
_ of preschool children. In 
2 Washington, mothers unable 
* to work due to disability or 
+ who must care for an infirm 
» family member will continue 
* to receive regular benefits 
© Those who can work yet re- 
fuse to do so will have their 
grants cut by 20% 
Critics are apprehensive 


full employment for the in- 
digent. Says Phil Kaplan, a 
Washington State welfare- 
rights advocate: “The pres- 
sure on women to leave their 
children and go to work 
could increase the chances 
of abuse or neglect. The program puts in- 
fants and toddlers on the firing line.” 
Some members of the legislature also 
doubt that the state economy can create 
the 72,000 jobs required to absorb FIP 
trainees and others entering the market 
by 1990. 

Gardner replies that the state can 
solve both the employment and infant- 
care problems by putting welfare mothers 
to work in day-care centers, which are ex- 
pected to grow through state subsidies 
from an $8 million-a-year business to 
$116 million a year. FIP, he says, “won't 
cost more than the current welfare pro- 
gram, and it won't save money either. But 
it will save lives and self-esteem, careers 
and families.” By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Meg Grant/Seattle 





about the program’s goal of | 





Retraining | 


| Reagan's competitiveness plan 


favorite political buzz word these 

days is competitiveness, The entrepre- 
neurial spirit. Managements lean and 
mean. Industries able to compete with for- 
eign producers. But the concept is a nebu- 
lous one. Politicians are now labeling a 
wide array of proposals, from increased 
funding for education and scientific re- 
search to more restrictive trade legislation, 
as ways to make America more competi- 
tive in the world 

In one of the few fresh initiatives in | 
his fiscal 1988 budget proposal Ronald 
Reagan weighed in with a plan of his own: 
a $1 billion counseling and retraining pro- 
gram designed to help workers displaced 
from their jobs and to counter Democratic 
plans to capitalize on the competitiveness 
issue through protectionist legislation. 
The Worker Adjustment Assistance Pro- 
gram is likely to be part ofa trade bill that 
the Administration intends to put forth as 
a defense against those Democrats who 
are pushing for new tariffs, quotas and 
other restrictions on “unfair” foreign 
competition. | 


ver the past year, Labor Secretary 

William Brock has been working on a 
plan for dealing with what he calls the 
“new realities,” among them the need for 
a more mobile and flexible skilled-labor 
force. A task force headed by Malcolm 
Lovell, a professor at George Washington 
University, recommended consolidating 
diverse federal programs and almost ti- 
pling the $344 million annually spent on 
worker retraining. 

The plan would rely on the states to 
come up with specific proposals and com- 
pete for the available money. The guide- 
lines emphasize training and re-employ- 
ment as opposed to income support. “We 
want people to get back to work, not make 
it more comfortable to be out of work,” | 
says Assistant Labor Secretary Roger Se- 
merad. “Everything in the future is going 
to be much more technologically oriented, 
and a much higher level of literacy is go- 
ing to be required.” The proposal applies 
not just to workers made jobless by for- 
eign competition but to everyone stricken 
by long-term change 

The new program would not address 
one problem: new jobs that open up are 
often far away from where old jobs disap- | 
peared. “That is just a fact of life, and I'm 
not sure that the Government should nec- 
essarily have a solution,” says Semerad 
Nevertheless, the proposal will probably 
be politically attractive. “It is historic in 
that the Federal Government assumes the 
responsibility for dealing with these major 
problems of fundamental adjustment,” 
says Pat Choate, author of The High-Flex 
Society. “We have over 2 million people a 
year who lose their jobs.” He views the $1 
billion, which could serve as many as 


| 900,000 dislocated workers, as a “step in 


the right direction.” ro 
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That Old, Rugged red Cross 








A new book detail: s the FBI’s harassment of Martin Luther King 


E 


s the nation prepares to celebrate for 

the second time the federal holiday 
marking Martin Luther King’s birthday, 
the civil rights leader sometimes seems in 
danger of being transformed from a flesh- 
and-blood hero to a gauzy legend. Now a 
provocative new biography based on in- 
terviews with his closest associates and 
examination of FBI files obtained through 
the Freedom of Information Act sheds a 
revealing new light on King’s human side 
and on the vicious secret pressures he 
faced from the FBI. The complex and con- 
vincing portrait drawn by David Garrow, 
associate professor of political science at 
New York’s City College, describes how 
the bureau under J. Edgar Hoover tried to 
blackmail and intimidate King with tapes 
of his sexual encounters and how it at- 
tempted to discredit him by spreading re- 
ports about his love life after he refused to 
break off his friendship with a suspected 
Communist agent. 





According to Bearing the Cross | Selma, 1965: honoring a slain comrade 








Rose Garden that his association with the 
two men could imperil impending civil 
rights legislation. 

When King kept indirect contacts 
with Levison despite this advice, Robert 
Kennedy “reluctantly” acceded to Hoo- 
ver’s plea to bug King’s hotel rooms. That 
failed to prove that King was under the in- 
fluence of Communists but provided a 
lode of scandalous data about King’s phi- 
landering. The FBI wasted no time in cir- 
culating gamy samples of the recordings 
to Government officials, friendly journal- 
ists and even King’s wife in an attempt to 
persuade King to withdraw from an active 
role in the movement. 

Garrow writes that partly as a result 
of the FBI's intimidation, King often suf- 
fered from morbid depression, a conten- 
tion hotly contested by some of his heirs. 
Says the Rev. Jesse Jackson: “The thesis 
that his personal life was so convoluted 
that he couldn’t function with clarity is 
contrary to the facts. What I saw was 
courage to the point of crucifixion.” Some 
of King’s associates object to Garrow’s 
revelations. Even if true, says Wyatt 
Walker, former staff chief to King, “how 
does that change the value of his contri- 
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(Morrow; $19.95), King’s many liaisons 
included one long-term affair that, writes 
| Garrow, “increasingly became the emo- 
| tional centerpiece” of his life. The FBI 
stumbled upon them in the course of in- 
vestigating King’s links to New York At- 


munist who had become one of the civil 


pecting that Levison was part of a Com- 


A complex, flesh-and-blood hero. : 


munist plot to infiltrate the movement, 
Hoover persuaded Attorney General | an unvarnished understanding of the 
Robert Kennedy to authorize a tap on | complex man and his struggles with the 
Levison’s phones. Alarmed by the discov- | FBI—and with himself—provides a deep- 
torney Stanley Levison, a former Com- | ery that Levison had recommended an- | er appreciation of the larger crusade he 
other former Communist to King for a | waged. The book does not diminish the 
rights leader's most trusted friends. Sus- | job, President John Kennedy warned | heroic nature of his struggle, but instead 
King as they walked in the White House | makes it more real 


bution toward sensitizing the nation on 
the moral issue of race?” But others who 
value that contribution just as highly say 





By Jack E. White 
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Images of Glory 


T he news footage looks like a quaint relic, but not very 
long ago it had the immediacy of the evening news. Six 
hundred demonstrators are crossing the Edmund Pettus 
Bridge in Selma at the start ofa planned march to Montgom- 
ery, Alabama’s capital. A phalanx of state troopers bars the 
way. The two lines converge; people fall to the ground, tear 
gas explodes, billy clubs fly. 

The drama in Selma in March 1965 was the culmination 
of a decade of civil rights activism, a decade chronicled in a 
remarkable new TV documentary, Eyes on the Prize. The 
six-week PBS series, produced by Henry Hampton and de- 
buting on Jan. 21 in most cities, uses a mix of historical foot- 
age and fresh interviews with participants to recount the ma- 
jor events that followed the 


pensable not just for its lucid treatment of the milestones of 
the era but for its keen eye on less noted events. A tense en- 
counter between a band of demonstrators and a deputy sher- 
iff on the streets of Selma, for example, turns into an im- 
promptu “debate” between people from different planets: 
“Do you believe in equal justice?” “I don’t believe in equal 
nothin” The narration by Julian Bond is admirably re- 
strained, and those interviewed (from such movement lead- 
ers as John Lewis and Stokely Carmichael to old foes like Al- 
abama Sheriff Jim Clark) look back without sounding either 
self-righteous or defensive. Except for its evocative use of 
spirituals and protest songs as a backdrop, the documentary 
refuses to embellish a story already brimming with drama. 
Like World War II, the civil rights struggle of those 
years has acquired an aura of almost romantic purity. The 
goals were clear-cut and indisputable, the heroes and vil- 
lains easy to discern, the 





1954 Supreme Court decision 
outlawing school segregation. 
Names and episodes parade 
by like battles in a famil- 
iar military campaign: Rosa 
Parks’ refusing to relinquish 
her seat on a Montgomery 
bus, nine black students’ try- 
ing to attend high school in 
Little Rock, the murder of 
Civil Rights Leader Medgar 
Evers and the 1963 march on 
Washington. 





Eyes on the Prize is indis- The march on Washington: chronicling a decade of activism 









achievements tangible and 
lasting. As the documentary 
points out, Selma was not just 
a culmination but the end of 
an era. Soon to come were 
the big-city race riots, a more 
militant strain of student 
protest and a breakup of the 
coalition that had driven the 
campaign for racial equality. 
Eyes on the Prize recalls 
the days when the sheer 
rightness of the cause was 
enough. —By Richard Zoglin 
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Parallel tracks converge: wreckage of an Amtrak passenger train in Maryland 


RAILROADS 


Questions 
From a Wreck 


The two trains were traveling 
on parallel tracks that merged 
| to cross the Gunpowder River 
| bridge north of Baltimore 
| Amtrak's twelve-car Washing- 
| ton-to-Boston Colonial, carry- 
ing 616 passengers, was speed- 
ing along at 105 m.p.h. or 
more. A Conrail train, consist- 
ing of three engines, was head- 
ed for Harrisburg, Pa. After 
the Conrail engineer apparent- 
ly failed to heed a “distant sig- 
nal” alerting him to slow 
down, he was unable to re- 
spond to a second stop signal 
and slid directly into the path 
of the onrushing Amtrak. The 
passenger train slammed into 
the rearmost Conrail engine, 
which exploded. The Amtrak 
engine caught fire and flipped 
on its side into a ditch, fol- 
lowed by two passenger cars 
that landed one atop the other 
The remaining nine cars, with 
seats wrenched loose and bag- 
gage flying, derailed and scat- 
tered along the track, Passen- 
gers were trapped inside the 
wreckage for hours. All told, 
15 people were killed, 176 in- 
jured, in the worst accident in 
Amtrak’s history 
The collision raised serious 
issues for the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, most 
of them focusing on the Con- 
rail train crew. Who deliber- 
ately disabled an annoying 
whistle in the locomotive that 
would have warned of the dan- 


ger? Why was a bulb missing 
on a critical cab signal light? 
The most important long-term 
question: Why are freight and 
high-speed passenger opera- 
tions allowed to mix in the na- 
tion’s busiest transportation 
corridor? 


Tasting His 
Own Medicine 


So frequently and dramatically | 
has Democratic Congressman 
Les Aspin of Wisconsin zig- 
zagged on key issues—voting 
funds for Nicaragua’s contras 
last year, for example, after 
opposing such aid in early 
1986—that one Hill wag has 
taken to asking, “Is Aspin 
having a liberal week or a con- 
servative week?” When Dem- 
ocrats convened for the start of 
the 100th Congress, Aspin had 
a bad week: his party caucus 
voted 130 to 124 to oust him as 
chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, the job he 
won in an upset two years ago 
when he leaped over several 
more senior members 
Although Aspin is consid- 
ered one of the Democrats’ 
most astute spokesmen on de- 
fense policy, he could not 
straddle issues enough to satis- 
fy the diverse liberal and con- 
servative factions he had 
courted in his bid for leader- 
ship. More important, many 
colleagues had scores to settle 
for the way Aspin had reneged 
on commitments: some 50 








| liberate” litterers, 


Democrats who had promised 
their support turned against 
him when the secret vote in the 
caucus began. Said one Aspin 
backer: “Members indicated 
that Les didn’t tell them the 
truth, and that was a factor.” 
Aspin could regain his po- 
sition next week when the cau- 
cus considers new nominees 
But his challengers include 
Florida’s Charles Bennett, the 
committee’s second-ranking 
Democrat, and moderate Tex- 
an Marvin Leath, who has 
mounted a well-organized six- 
month campaign for the job. 


TEXAS 


Real Men 
Don’t Litter 


The TV screen shows two Dal- 
las Cowboys football players, 
Randy White and Ed (“Too 
Tall”) Jones, collecting litter 
along a Texas highway. As 
White picks up a discarded 
beer can, he leans into the cam- 
era and growls, “You see the 
guy who threw this out the win- 
dow? I got a message for him,” 
He crushes the can in one pow- 
erful fist as Jones snarls, “Don't 
mess with Texas!” 

That macho slogan is the 
centerpiece of an imaginative, 
aggressive campaign to con- 
vince litterbugs that it is anti- 
Texan to trash. Aimed at “de- 
18-to-34- 
year-old men who are un- 
moved by threats or appeals 
to civic duty, the “Don't 
Mess” theme has struck a 





For unrepentant litterers, a macho commercial 


| chord with Texans’ sense of 
| defiant pride during tough 
times. Celebrities such as 
Guitarist Stevie Ray Vaughan 
and the Fabulous Thunder- 
birds rock group have ap- 
peared in radio and TV spots, 
and the slogan is being pro- 
| claimed on bumper stickers, 
T shirts and even beer-can 
holders. Best of all, the cam- 
paign works: a research-agen- 
cy survey found that after 
nine months, litter had been 
reduced a remarkable 29% 


End of an 
Affair 


| A spurned suitor, no matter 
how devoted, has his limits 
For 76 days, through the mat- 
ing season and beyond, a love- 
struck moose pursued his be- 
loved Hereford cow, Jessica, 
around a Shrewsbury, Vt., pas- 
ture as thousands of delighted 
tourists gawked, clicked and 
bought souvenir T shirts. The 
decidedly odd couple never 
coupled, of course; he was af- 
fectionate, if not ardent, but 
she was shy. Last week Bull- 
winkle gave up and headed 
back into the woods. He had 
lost his antlers, as young 
moose do at this time of year, 
and with them his libido. Will 
he return next season? Not 
likely, say wildlife biologists: 
next year Bullwinkle will have 
a larger set of antlers and a 
better chance of wooing and 
| winning one of his own kind. 
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The Murky 
World of 
Weapons 
Dealers 


How arms traders ors bartered with U.S. 1 U.S. policy 











J In any ordinary busi- 
ness, Manucher Ghor- 
banifar would cut an 
implausibly mysteri- 
ous figure. Officially, 
he has been a shipping execu- 
tive in Tehran and a commod- 
| ities trader in France. By his 
own account he was a refugee 
from the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, which confiscated 
his businesses in Iran, yet later 
became a trusted friend and  janian artillery at the battlefront 
kitchen adviser to Mir Hossein 
Mousavi, Prime Minister in the Khomeini government. Some 
U.S. officials who have dealt with him praise him highly. Says Mi- 
chael Ledeen, adviser to the Pentagon on counterterrorism: “He 
is one of the most honest, educated, honorable men | have ever 
known.” Others call him a liar who, as one puts it, could not tell 
the truth about the clothes he is wearing. 
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| emerged as prominent back-channel fig- 





ut in the fraternity of internation- 
al arms dealers, this Janus-like 
profile does not make Ghorbani- 
far extraordinary. That shadowy 
netherworld teems with other characters 
who might seem too garish for a remake 
of The Maltese Falcon. Among them: Sar- 
kis Soghanalian, a 300-lb. Turkish-born 
Lebanese citizen living in Miami who spe- 
cializes these days in selling helicopters to 
Iraq and is said to receive jars of severed 
human ears from clients; and Sam Cum- 
mings, a wisecracking American-born 
British subject operating out of Alexan- 
dria, Va., who is unabashedly—though so 
far unsuccessfully—negotiating to peddle 
on the world market some $5 billion 
worth of U.S. weapons left behind when 
America pulled out of Viet Nam. The 
most prominent of all, of course, is Adnan 
Khashoggi, the sybaritic Saudi Arabian 
whose jet planes, opulent yacht, lavish 
parties and glamorous companions seem 
intended to promote his image as the 
world’s richest man. 
Khashoggi and Ghorbanifar have 





ures in the series of hush-hush shipments 
of American-made weapons to Iran that 
has flowered into scandal. Of all the dubi- 
ous aspects of that affair, one of the most 
unsavory is that U.S. national policy be- 
came entangled with the maneuvers of 
weapon merchants. At best, President 
Reagan and some of his aides, prominent- 
ly including Lieut. Colonel Oliver North, 
showed atrocious judgment by plunging 
into a devious policy. At worst, it was 
lured into an operation designed by arms 
merchants whose motives were mixed at 
best. On Sunday, the Washington Post re- 
ported that National Security Agency | 
INTERCEPTS show the administration 
“had evidence it was involved with some 
shady and unreliable arms dealers.” 

To be sure, Ghorbanifar and Kha- 
shoggi insist that their intention in putting 
American and Iranian officials in touch 
was to bring about a diplomatic rap- 





prochement between the two countries— 


“the biggest historical opportunity of the 
decade for the free world,” as Ghorbani- 
far modestly puts it. Not that the two were 
being entirely altruistic, even by their own 
account; they hoped eventually to earn 
enormous commissions by brokering 
trade of all sorts between the U.S. and 
Iran. To hear Ghorbanifar and Kha- 
shoggi tell the story, they raised money to 
set up the arms sales as a kind of opening 
wedge and then fell victim to American 
duplicity that cost them millions. “I have 
lost $3.7 million of my own money, my 
own hard-earned money!” screams Ghor- 
banifar, waving his arms wildly in an in- 
terview with TIME. “Be ki begam! Be ki 
begam!"’ That is a Farsi phrase meaning 
“Whom can I tell?” that he interjects vir- 
tually every two sentences 

The money that Ghorbanifar and 
| Khashoggi are howling for may have 
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| next month intend to probe the role of the 
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gone through, or perhaps stuck to, the MANUCHE HORBANIFAR 
hands of other, still more shadowy arms | 


merchants. The Reagan Administration 
has said that North diverted some of the 
Iran arms money to the contras in Nicara- 
gua. Presumably the funds went through a 
network of arms dealers, supposedly oper- 
ating with private donations, who sup- 
plied weapons to the anti-Marxist rebels 
all through the two-year period during 
which Congress had forbidden direct or 
indirect U.S. military aid. As far as any- 
one can tell, the contras seem to have got 
very little in the way of either cash or 
arms out of this convoluted pipeline 

The various shadowy transactions 
that North oversaw seem likely to drag 
the arcane world of the private weapons 
dealers into its brightest public spotlight 
ever. Lawrence Walsh, the independent 
counsel appointed to look into all aspects 
of Iranscam, has been empowered to in- 
vestigate the private networks that sup- 
plied the contras. The special Senate and 
House investigating committees that will 
hold public hearings probably beginning 


arms merchants as well 

Despite the prominence of K hashoggi 
and Ghorbanifar in the arms-to-Iran 
scandal, the world of weapons trading is a 
tripartite universe in which the private 
dealers occupy a relatively small part. 
One estimate puts global weapons exports 
in 1985 at just over $30 billion, not count- 
ing black- and gray-market transactions. 
About two-thirds of the more or less 
legitimate trade is conducted by govern- 
ments selling to other governments, usu- 
ally quite openly. Weapons-manufactur- 
ing companies take the remaining 
business, drumming up sales through 
their agents. The manufacturers require 
the approval of their governments, which 
may or may not be easy to get. Some gov- 
ernments, notably those of the U.S. and 
West Germany, tightly control arms ex- 
ports. Others, prominently including Bra- 
zil, Argentina and South Korea, have ac- 
quired a reputation for selling to just 
about anybody. In the West, France has a 
relatively unrestricted client list; the Sovi- 
et Union supplies weapons to leftist gov- 
ernments and revolutionary movements 
throughout the world 

At the edges of this huge market are 
the free-lancers. They buy anywhere they 
can, sometimes from Communist coun- 
tries. Nor are they often choosy about 
their customers: some seem to have dealt 
with both sides in the Iran-Iraq war. Since 
1980, that conflict has put a huge prop un- 
der a sagging business. The arms trade 
has been falling off in recent years, partly 
because world weapons pipelines are full 
and partly because governments are in- 
creasingly crowding the individual deal- 
ers out of what sales opportunities are left. 





But the demand from the Persian Gulf 
combatants for weapons to use against 
each other has created a flourishing mar- 
ket for all branches of the arms trade 

In practice, those branches are not 
rigidly separate. Government military at- 








tachés and agents of weapons companies 





meet | 
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frequently work closely together to drum 
up business, and some later cash in on 
their experience and contacts by becom- 
ing private dealers. Governments occa- 
sionally use the private merchants to ar- 
range sales that they cannot make openly. 
The standout example is Israel. Its gov- 
ernment-owned arms industry depends 
heavily on foreign sales to defray re- 
search-and-development expenses. In- 
deed, military sales account for a quarter 
to a third of Israel’s industrial exports. But 
many potential customers are countries 
that have no diplomatic relations with the 
| Jewish state. So the Israeli government 
| relies on private citizens to set up deals 
with middlemen representing the buyers. 
Two Israelis who played major roles in 
the sale of U.S. weapons to Iran are Yaa- 
cov Nimrodi, 60, a former intel- 
ligence agent who built up ex- 
tensive contacts in Iran during 
his ten years as military attaché 
in Tehran, and Al Schwimmer, 
69, the American-born founder 
and longtime chairman of Israel 
Aircraft Industries, who has 
continued to arrange weapons 
exports since his retirement. 

TIME has obtained a memo 
written by an Israeli arms mer- 
chant to the Tel Aviv Ministry 
of Defense that offers some in- 
triguing hints about how secret 
arms deals are set up. In the fall 
of 1984, when the U.S. was still 
trying vigorously to stop the flow 
of arms to Iran, the merchant | 
met with Iranian representa- 
tives in Geneva and relayed to 
Israel a list of weapons they 
wanted to buy, including air-to- 
air missiles and spare parts for 
tanks. One hitch: the Iranians 
also wanted some jet engines 
overhauled. “British firms were 
providing this service but 
some have now been caught by 
the Americans and cut off from 
spare parts,” the agent reported 
The Bedek division of IAI, said 
the agent, was eager to take over 
the work “as long as they had 
some sort of engine factory be- 
tween them and the end user.” 
| The merchant's solution: “a cooperative 
venture between [a] U.K. firm and Bedek 
where ail of the U.K. firm's business is 
funneled to Bedek and the Iranian en- 
gines are lost in the lot.” The Defense 
Ministry said no 

There have been published reports 
that at about the time this memo was 
written, Ghorbanifar approached Theo- 
| dore Shackley, a former high official of 
the CIA, to suggest a trade of U.S. weapons 
for American hostages. Ghorbanifar in- 
dignantly denies this. His account of how 
the deal started: though a refugee, “TI still 
had ties to Iranian businessmen and gov- 
ernment purchasing officers.” They told 
him that a détente with the U.S. might be 
possible. “I had brokered many business 
deals,” says Ghorbanifar. “I wondered 























whether I could broker a diplomatic deal | banifar. The Israelis do.” 


as well.” If successful, Ghorbanifar would 
become the “first mutually trusted agent 
of renewed thriving commerce between 
the two” nations. “I had been thinking 
about the idea,” he added, “when I met 
Adnan Khashoggi in early 1985.” 
Khashoggi says he met the Iranian af- 
ter Roy Furmark, a New York business- 
man and associate of Khashoggi’s, ran 
across Ghorbanifar in January 1985 while 
attempting to arrange a billion-dollar swap 
of Iranian oil for various Western com- 
modities. A friend of Ghorbanifar’s set up a 
lunch appointment for the two. Khashoggi 
has given different versions of what he 
heard over that lunch. He told Barbara 
Walters of ABC-TV that Ghorbanifar repre- 
sented himself as head of intelligence gath- 
ering in Europe for the Khomeini govern- 


K hashoggi says the Israelis gave hima 
| favorable report, but wanted to see for 
themselves if Ghorbanifar could make 
good on his boast that he could deliver 
“practically anyone” in the Iranian gov- 
ernment. Khashoggi set up a meeting in 
Hamburg in April 1985, telling Ghorbani- 
far that some Americans wanted to meet 
senior Iranian officials. Actually, Kha- 
shoggi brought two Israelis: Schwimmer 
and David Kimche, then director general 
of the Israeli Foreign Ministry. “If I had 
told them the truth,” says Khashoggi, 
Ghorbanifar and the Iranian officials 
“would not have come.” Khashoggi will 
not identify the Iranians Ghorbanifar pro- 
duced, but says that when they walked into 
the room, “there was no doubt. This guy 
[Ghorbanifar] could deliver.” 

A series of meetings fol- 
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For Israel, selling to customers who do not want to buy openly 


ment. But he told TIME that this was 
incorrect. His explanation: “I simply as- 
sumed that a man with that kind of access 
to the Iranian Prime Minister must be one 
of his senior intelligence chiefs. Now I have 
more accurate information.” 

Khashoggi, says Ghorbanifar, saw 
“enormous” profit potential in a US.- 
Iranian rapprochement. The Saudi 
wheeler-dealer turned to Israel to act as 
diplomatic broker; he asked then Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres to use his good of- 
fices to put Iranians and Americans in 
touch—but first to look into Ghorbani- 
far’s background. Was Khashoggi suspi- 
cious? No, Khashoggi told TIME, but the 
Americans would be: “The problem with 
the US. is that it does not have the re- 
sources to check out somebody like Ghor- 
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lowed throughout Europe be- 
tween Iranians, Israelis and, ac- 
cording to Khashoggi, CIA 
officials. (The CIA has consis- 
tently maintained it did not get 
involved until much later.) On 
July 1, 1985, Khashoggi sent a 
47-page report on the meetings 
to Robert McFarlane, then U.S. 
National Security Adviser, with 
a covering letter recommending 
that the U.S. work through him 
to improve relations with Iran 
So far as is known, that was the 
first formal proposal for U.S.- 
Iranian contacts made to a high 
official in Washington. It was in 
effect seconded by Kimche, who 
walked into McFarlane’s office 
two days later with a proposal 
for contacts through Israel. (Is- 
raeli officials have insisted that 
their role in the U.S.-Iran affair 
began in late May or early June 
only when American officials 
asked for help in efforts to free 
American hostages in Lebanon.) 

In August, Kimche was 
back to report that the Iranians 
were asking for arms, as Kha- 
shoggi and Ghorbanifar must 
have known they would 
Kimche offered to have Israel 
ship the weapons if the U.S 
would replace them, McFarlane 
| says he obtained President Reagan's ap- 
proval, and the Israeli deliveries began in 
late August. The shipments were ar- 
ranged largely by Nimrodi on the Israeli 
side, with Ghorbanifar acting for Iran 
Khashoggi was the financier. He put up 


repaid by the Iranians 

Once the shipments were under way, 
Ghorbanifar claims, he made 76 trips be- 
tween Europe, the U.S. and the Middle 
East to keep the negotiations on track 
When McFarlane, North and other 
American negotiators flew to Iran last 
May with a planeload of weapons, Ghor- 
banifar says, he chartered the jet and paid 
| for the group’s stay in Tehran. McFarlane 
says he does not know who paid but as- 
sumes the bill was split by the U.S. and 
Iranian governments. Ghorbanifar also 








$5 million in 1985 to pay Israel and was | 
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The U.S. Government does not 
trust Iranians; it refuses to sell 
arms unless paid in advance 
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A DEAL THAT WENT SOUR 
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several of the deals on orders from 
McFarlane. The former National Securi- 
ty Adviser replies that he never had any- 
| thing to do with Khashoggi but did rec- 
| ommend, after meeting Ghorbanifar in 
London in December 1985, that the U.S. 
have no more dealings with any middle- 
men. Whatever the fact, Khashoggi had 
to be brought back into the arms deals in 
1986, when the US. began shipping 
weapons from its own stockpiles and once 
more needed the Saudi to supply bridge fi- 
nancing. Khashoggi rounded up investors 
who put $15 million into a May shipment 
that went sour, leaving them in the hole 
(see chart). 
The suspicion, of course, is that some 
of the money went to the contras. A Senate 





charges that Khashoggi was cut out of | 


Intelligence Committee report that leaked 
last week charges that it was Ghorbanifar 
who first suggested to a CIA contact in 
March 1986 that money paid by Iran be 
funneled to the Nicaraguan rebels. Ghor- 
banifar furiously denies that he had any- 
thing to do with money for the contras— 
and in fact it is hard to see how he could 
have gained anything from the diversion. 
The Senate committee report, he charges, 
reflects “lying under oath” by “some 
US. officials in trouble [who] were trying 
to deflect the heat off themselves and onto 
me.” He insists that he has been caught 
in a dispute betwen two CIA factions 
vying for influence in Iran. One faction, 
he says, botched the diplomatic initiative 
by trying to make its own deal in Tehran, 
and is now trying to cover its tracks by 
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launching a smear campaign against him. 

The account sounds hard to believe. 
But then, who would have imagined even 
three months ago that the U.S. would get 
caught slipping arms to the Ayatullah’s 
regime? In the byzantine world of the 
weapons dealers, it is as hard to determine 
what is truth and what is disinformation 
as it is to disentangle the mixture of vi- 
sionary and conniver in the personalities | 
of Ghorbanifar and Khashoggi. As inves- 
tigators probe deeper into the scandal, 
Americans can only hope that Washing- | 
ton’s policy does not prove to be as devi- 
ous as the arms merchants say it was— 
and as their own maneuvers often seem 
to be. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Ron Ben-Yishai/Jerusalem and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 
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Khashoggi’s High-Flying Realm 


Free-wheeling and free-spending, he flits between deals and a dozen homes 





High above the clouds, at 35,000 ft., Ad- 
nan Khashoggi’s DC-8 is cruising noise- 
lessly toward his estate in Marbella, 
Spain. His guests, sipping 1961 Chateau 
Margaux from crystal goblets with tri- 
angular silver bases, lounge on the jet’s cream- 


colored chamois-and-silk 
banquettes. His masseur, 
his valet, his barber and his 
chiropractor—they accom- 
pany him everywhere—are 
relaxing as well because 
“A.K.,” as he is known to 
his employees, is fast asleep 
on the $200,000 Russian 
sable spread covering his 
10-ft.-wide bed in one of 
the plane’s three bedrooms. 


In the plane’s fully $200,000 sable and the Koran on his DC-8 


map of the cosmos, a 50th-birthday gift to 
Khashoggi, who is fascinated by astrono- 
my. One by one, against a dark back- 
ground, the outline of the constellations 
lights up, the tiny stars winking against 
the blankness. Aquarius Cancer ... 
Gemini Then there is Leo, Khashog- 
gi’s birth sign, and as the constellation 
brightens, a small image of the round- 
faced, mustachioed Saudi Arabian arms 
merchant and businessman flashes on 
and off, on and off. 

To those who work for him, Adnan 
Khashoggi is not a constellation but the 
very center of a mysterious and splendif- 
erous universe. His is a dazzling and os- 
tentatious realm of luxury beyond the 
dreams of Croesus, a shadowy sphere of 
deals, arms brokering and billion-dollar 
investments. But with Khashoggi’s well- 
publicized role as the middleman in 
America’s arms-for-hostages deals 
with Iran, light has been cast on the , 
sometimes shaky financial state of ; 
his private and public dealings. Like 
the arms sales to Iran, several of his 
recent investments have been ill- 
conceived, botched deals 

The round-figured Khashoggi, 
who could pass as an amiable neigh- 
borhood shopkeeper, has been de- 
scribed as the world’s richest man, 
though he probably never was and 

| certainly is not now. He sometimes 
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seems to be dancing a curious line be- 
tween fabulous profits and grim losses 
What he was and continues to be is the 
world’s biggest spender, a man whose un- 
rivaled profligacy gilds his self-image as a 
grand merchant-statesman. This soft- 
spoken man with a gift for putting peo- 
ple at ease, the product of a strict Is- 
lamic upbringing from one of the 
world’s most conservative and ascetic 
nations, has become an_ international 
symbol of sybaritic self-indulgence. “I 
am an artist with my wealth,” he says 
in quiet measured tones while relaxing 
in a room at the rear of his jet 

It costs Khashoggi an estimated 
$250,000 a day to support his life-style 
His twelve estates around the world in- 
clude a 180,000-acre ranch in Kenya and 
a $30 million apartment that takes up two 
entire floors of a luxury building on Man- 


The 282-ft. Nabila, complete with helicopter 





equipped kitchen, Khashoggi’s chef is preparing 
hors d’oeuvres. They will be served on white tri- 
angular china, embossed in gold with the letters 
AK, designed, along with the crystal and flatware, 
at a cost of $750,000. The plane, which Khashoggi 
bought in 1982 for $31 million and had reconfig- 


ured for an additional $9 
million, has the streamlined 
and futuristic feel of a flying 
21st century Las Vegas 
disco. In the sumptuous 
lounges, digital panels indi- 
cate the time and altitude, 
and electronic maps chart 
the jet’s current position. 
Inside a coffee table, a color 
monitor shows a view of the 
ground. Built into the ceiling 
is an elaborate electronic 


hattan’s Fifth Avenue. He has homes in 


| Marbella, Paris, Cannes, the Canary Is- 





| 





lands, Madrid, Rome, Beirut, Riyadh, 
Jidda and Monte Carlo. His 282-ft. yacht 
Nabila (complete with helicopter) makes 
Queen Elizabeth’s Britannia look like a 
package-tour ship. His fleet includes three 
commercial-size jets, twelve stretch Mer- 
cedes limousines, a total of 100 vehicles 
and a stable of Arabian horses 

This past Christmas Eve, Khashoggi 
entertained some 60 guests at his 5,000- 
acre spread on Spain’s postcard Mediter- 
ranean coast. For the occasion, La Baraka 
(in Arabic, “the blessings of God") was 
transformed into a Moorish palace: gold 
chandeliers draped in white leaves and 
red streamers, the ceiling of the 50-ft.- 
high ballroom covered with shimmering 
silver and gold spangles like the fringes on 
a flapper’s dress. That night, like a mag- 
nanimous feudal lord, Khashoggi, in 
a gray-and-black satin tuxedo, 
greeted his guests with kisses on 
both cheeks. Servants trooped into 
the ballroom carrying great silver | 
salvers of lobster thermidor and 
pheasant with apples. For the chil- 
dren, there was a magic show featur- 
ing live doves, as well as hand-paint- 
ed Cinderella-like carriages for 
them to ride around in 

The next day Khashoggi called 
his wife Lamia into his all-white 
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The master of opulent illusion and dealmaking at his ease on the grounds of the villa in Marbella, Spain 


bedroom to give her a $1.9 million dia- 
mond, emerald-and-ruby necklace. “Oh, 
Baba!" (Arabic for “father’’) she ex- 
claimed when she saw it. His ex-wife Sor- 
aya, who presented her husband with a 
$2.5 billion divorce suit seven years ago 
that was resolved amicably, was also at 
the house: she got a less expensive ruby 
necklace. Christmas was relatively quiet 
this year, said Khashoggi, because the 
family is still grieving the death of his sis- 
ter in March 

Fantastic parties are a Khashoggi sig- 
nature. Christmas was a simple tea com- 
pared with his 5O0th-birthday fete in 1985, 
at which he entertained more than 400 
guests at a three-day extravaganza. His 
birthday cake, a model of Louis XIV's 


coronation crown, was created by a chef 


who was flown to the Louvre to study the 
original. Khashoggi’s parties also take 
place in his 30,000-sq.-ft. quarters incor- 
porating the 46th and 47th floors of the 
Olympic Towers in Manhattan. Created 
out of 16 separate apartments, the abode 
has a pool that overlooks the spires of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral. What will the host 
wear to his soiree? At Marbella there is a 
small warehouse, called the Central Euro- 
pean Distribution Center, for Khashoggi’s 
clothes. More than 1,000 handmade suits, 
encased in plastic and ranging from size 
46 to 56 to accommodate Khashoggi’s 
shifting figure, line the walls, sorted by 
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color. The clothes are shipped to each of 
his homes so that he will have a full ward- 
robe of Arab and Western wear wherever 
he happens to be 

Khashoggi’s flamboyant life-style, be- 
sides gratifying his own inclinations, is a 
calculated element in his way of doing 
business. “Flowers and light attract night- 
ingales and butterflies,’ he says, a meta- 
phor he prefers to the more homespun 
“catching flies with honey.” As a school- 
boy in Egypt, he would earn $100, save 
half and use the rest to throw a party. He 
would be broke the next week, but, he 
says, “I would make a good impression, 
and all week everyone would invite me 
over.” Some 15 years ago, he chartered a 
yacht and sailed to Sardinia, docking it 
between Aristotle Onassis’ boat and that 
of King Constantine of Greece. “Sudden- 
ly,” says Khashoggi, “I saw that it was a 
small club of people who talked and so- 
cialized with each other. It was so difficult 
to meet these people in normal circum- 
stances. This opened my eyes to the fact 
that there was a certain way to penetrate 
these classes of people, by meeting them 
on their own ground.” 

These days Khashoggi seems to have 
trouble affording his own fantasy life. De- 
spite the Iranian deals, his days as a big- 
time arms broker are past. He has invest- 
ed in ambitious development projects 
around the world, several of which have 
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come undone. In Salt Lake City where 
Khashoggi launched a $1 billion real es- 
tate venture, his Triad America company 
is being sued by dozens of contractors and 
investors for $140 million. In the Sudan, 
his multibillion-dollar plan to turn the de- 
sert nation into a breadbasket failed when 
his friend President Jaafar Numeiry was 
deposed. Khashoggi is also suffering 
smaller indignities. French authorities 
last week seized his DC-9 because he had 
not paid a debt to a British corporation. In 
Marbella a strike by some 60 servants de- 
manding back pay was recently settled 
“There are times,” confides a close friend, 
“when he has difficulty scrounging to- 
gether $200,000 of pocket money.” 


hashoggi’s problems are in keep- 

ing with the way he operates. In 

an age of ubiquitous M.B.A.s and 

computer transactions, Adnan 
Khashoggi is a wily and gracious trader, 
an exemplar of the Arab-Islamic values of 
daring, cunning, loyalty and generosity 
For him the deal is the thing, the only 
thing. Business, love, politics, diploma- 
cy—they are all forms of dealmaking. He 
proudly admits that he dissembles, uses 
women, flaunts his wealth to get an agree- 
ment. “When I am trying to broker a 
deal,” he says animatedly, “in diplomacy 
or business, I don’t tell the truth to both 
sides all the time. You should let both 
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sides let off steam and feel vindicated 
Then it’s time to encourage both to be 
generous in victory. You can usually have 
a deal if each has something the other 
wants as long as you can defuse the psy- 
chological land mines.” 

Khashoggi has no real consolidated 
corporate power base. He is a master bro- 
ker but a precarious builder. Instead of 
constructing institutions, he has created a 
cult of personality. He is the product of 
the Middle East, where loyalty is to indi- 
viduals, not institutions; he understands 
the psychology of one-on-one haggling, 
not the culture of corporations. “I am a 
trader,” he says. “If I can make a decent 
profit, I prefer to take it and get out. There 
are others who hang on to an investment 
in the hope of realizing profits several 
times the money invested. They are wel- 
come to their method. I prefer mine.” 

To do business, he zigzags around the 
world on his jets the way others hop in a 
car to run an errand, because he must be 
there face-to-face. He believes that 
through the force of his personality, he 
can broker a billion-dollar merger or 
patch up a domestic tiff. Recently, in a 
conversation with a woman he had just 
met, she confided to him that she was in 
the final stages of divorce. “Stop!” he said 
excitedly. “Let me reconcile you! I am | 
good at it.” | 





orn in Mecca, Khashoggi grew up | 

with the confidence that comes 

from being the firstborn son in a 

country where the eldest boy is 
the prince of the family. His father, Dr. 
Mohammad Khashoggi, was the chief 
physician to King Abdul Aziz, the 
founder of modern Saudi Arabia. From 
his father, Khashoggi says, he learned the 
difference between compassion and real- 
ism, as well as the value of giving as a pre- 
lude to receiving. Khashoggi recalls that 
one oppressive summer afternoon when 
he was eight, he discovered a beggar 
asleep on the front steps. Knowing of Is- 
lam’s emphasis on charity, Adnan 
brought the man inside, gave him some 
food and said he could sleep in the hall 
When his father returned that evening, 
Adnan expected great praise but got a lec- 
ture instead. “You've ruined this man’s 
life,’ Dr. Khashoggi said. “He'll never be 
able to sleep on the sidewalk again.” The 
incident, Khashoggi recounts, taught him 
that compassion must be tempered with 
logic, and logic with compassion. “It was 
the first time that I was touched by the re- 
ality of life.” 

Saudi Arabia was then a poor and 
barren desert kingdom, lagging far be- 
hind the West in development. But Dr 
Khashoggi was determined to give his son 
a modern education. Through a timely in- 
vestment, he was able to send Adnan to 
Victoria College, a British-run school in 
Egypt that was the cradle of leadership 
for the élite of the Middle East. Khashog- 
gi’s classmates included two princes who 
would become Kings, Faisal II of Iraq 
and Hussein of Jordan. There Khashoggi 
learned the rudiments of dealmaking. He 
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found out that a Libyan schoolmate’s fa 
ther wanted to buy sheets and towels; he 
knew that an Egyptian classmate’s father 
manufactured them. He introduced buyer 
and seller, and it yielded his first commis- 
sion, about $1,000 

K hashoggi wanted to become a petro- 
leum engineer and enrolled in the Colora- 
do School of Mines. But Colorado was too 
cold for his desert blood, so his father ar- 
ranged for him to go to the California 
State University at Chico, a school of 
2,000. Set in a conservative rural town, it 
was an oasis for wealthy Middle Eastern 
students seeking an American education 
When his father sent him $10,000 to buy a 
car and rent a better apartment, 
Khashoggi purchased two 
trucks that he leased to the 
owner of a small construction 
company for $125 a month. “I 
used to get $225 a month from 
home,” he remembers. “So, my 
income rose to $350 a month. I 
became a rich student.” He 
promptly moved to a_ hotel, 
hired a female student to do 
chores and type his papers, and 
began to give elegant soirées, 
replete with polished 
pressed linen and fresh flowers 

It was the creation of an im- 
age. The 18-year-old student 
began brokering sales for a Se- 
attle truck manufacturer. Soon 
all kinds of businessmen, as 
suming he was influential in 
Saudi Arabia, began offering 
him deals. “My life-style was 
my only way of making impor- 
tant contacts. I had put together 
a track record. But that was not 
enough. I would spend money 
in order to justify my request to 
be on prize society and business 
guest lists. In a few years every- 
body wanted to be on my guest 
lists 

Khashoggi left Chico after 
only three semesters; wheeling 
and dealing would provide the 
rest of his education. In 1956 
Khashoggi garnered a contract 
to supply trucks for the Saudi 


silver, 


army. The pattern was set: the 
deal, the commission, the party, more 
contacts and contracts. By 1962 Kha- 


shoggi was the sales agent in Saudi Ara- 
bia for Chrysler, Fiat, Westland Helicop- 
ters Ltd. and Rolls-Royce. “One 
association,” he says, “led to another, one 
business to another.” For Western com- 
panies, Khashoggi was the man to know 
in Saudi Arabia 

Throughout his life he has played up 
his closeness to the Saudi royal family 
Lately there have been rumors that Kha- 
shoggi is out of favor in Riyadh, but he ad- 
amantly denies them. “Having heard so 
much revolutionary rhetoric, I can really 
appreciate what the Saudi government 
did for its people,” he says. “King Fahd is 
the real revolutionary, after all. It takes a 
revolutionary to rule by common sense 
and compassion in the midst of turmoil.” 
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When Fahd’s half-brother King Fai- 
sal took the Saudi throne in 1964 and set 
the country on a course of close coopera- 
tion with the U.S., Khashoggi positioned 
himself to be the middleman between 
American arms manufacturers and the 
Saudi Defense Ministry. At Khashoggi's 
instigation, the Saudis commissioned the 
U.S. to study their defense needs and 
make recommendations as to what they 
should buy. As a result, Khashoggi had 
the inside track and locked up sales-agen- 
cy rights with such US. firms as Lock- 
heed, Raytheon and Northrop. He even- 
tually won exclusive commissions on 80% 
of all U.S. military sales to Saudi Arabia 


After the Arab-Israeli war of 1973, 
the Arab states were eager to expand 
their arsenals. Moreover, the rise in oil 
prices gave them billions to spend on 
whatever weapons they desired. “That's 
when the middlemen like Khashoggi 
really started to make their killings,” says 
one Middle Eastern arms dealer. “It was 
the gold rush of the 20th century. Every 
con man in the world was in Arabia.” Be- 
tween 1970 and 1975, Lockheed alone 
paid Khashoggi $106 million in commis- 
sions. During this same period, he is said 
to have collected hundreds of millions 
from other corporations. K hashoggi, says 
Max Helzel, then vice president of Lock- 
heed’s international marketing, “became 
for all practical purposes a marketing arm 
of Lockheed. Adnan would provide not 
only an entrée but strategy, constant ad- 








The family at Christmas: standing, his sons Khalid, 21, Hussein, 19, 
Mohamed, 23, andhis first wife, Soraya; in front, his second wife, Lamia, 
sons Ali, 7, and Omar, 17, Khashoggi and his daughter Nabila, 24 





vice, and analysis.” His commissions | 
started at 2.5% and eventually rose to as 
much as 15% 

In 1975 a Senate subcommittee inves- 
tigating foreign payments by American 
corporations looked into Khashoggi’s 
dealings. Northrop said it had given him 
$450,000 in bribes for Saudi generals. 
Khashoggi denied the allegations that he 
had asked for bribe money, but the accu- 
sations did not endear him to the Saudi 
ruling family. In 1976 and °77 the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission attempt- 
ed several times to subpoena Khashoggi 
as part of its investigation into arms com- 
panies. Khashoggi stayed away from the 
US. for nearly two years, but 
later came back to give a volun- 
tary deposition 

By the mid-1980s, the era of 
cash-and-carry megadeals had 
wound down as oil prices de- 
clined and the oil sheiks be- 
came more sophisticated about 
arms transactions. By then they | 
had reviewed thousands of 
arms proposals themselves and 
had sent their sons off to the 
US. to earn M.B.A.s. Kha- 
shoggi was no longer essential 

As a businessman and bro- 
ker, Khashoggi has as a trade- 
mark the exquisite and exotic 
women who seem to hover 
around him. He has often been 
accused of hiring expensive call 
girls to seduce the men he is at- 
tempting to do business with 
He amiably confesses to paying 
for escorts to liven up business 
functions. The women, he sug- 
gests, sweeten the deal. “They 
lend beauty and fragrance to 
the surroundings,’ he says, 
while sitting on the terrace of 
his Marbella house overlooking 
Gibraltar. “They are also intel- 
ligent hostesses. I challenge 
anyone to come forward and 
prove that I ever told him the 
girls are available for sex,” he 
says with a smile and a wink 

Such women served Kha- | 
shoggi’s purposes in other ways 
In the 1970s Khashoggi spent 
much time and money recruiting the “es- 
corts” hired by the Shah, in order to get 
information about the Iranian’s military 
plans. “The Shah was timid with wom- 
en,” Khashoggi says, “and liked to im- 
press them by telling them exciting se- 
crets.” Khashoggi himself coached the 
women on how to guide the conversation 
to areas of particular interest. “They al- 
ways came back with valuable intelli- 
gence,” he says with a smile 

As Khashoggi began to spread his 
wealth into other investments—banks, 
fledgling high-tech companies, farms and 
ranches—his attorney Morton MacLeod 
tried to create a corporate organization for 
his enterprises. It did not work. “We were 
thinking of corporate organizational struc- 
tures, Operating capital and bottom-line 
earnings,” says MacLeod. “He’s thinking 
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more in terms of people, relationships, alli- 
ances.” K hashoggi is not an administrator. 
Instincts guide him; details do not concern 
him, and he leaves them to his aides. 
Some of the deals went bad. One of his 
first failures was a planned $600 million 
tourist resort that was shot down by the 
Egyptian legislature because of concern 
about damage to the nearby pyramids. 
Sudan's President Numeiry invited Kha- 
shoggi to become a virtual economic czar 
in his country. He set up a joint venture 
with the government to exploit oil re- 
sources. When Numeiry was deposed in a 
coup in April 1985, the new government 


in the country’s political and 
economic affairs. He is now un- 
welcome there. 

Khashoggi’s most public 
debacle has been in Utah, 
where he was attracted by what 
he believed were prime devel- 
opment opportunities. The cen- 
terpiece of his $1 billion Salt 
Lake City project is the Triad 
Center, a $400 million, 25-acre 
complex of office buildings, a 
hotel and retail shops. Work 
stopped after only about a third 
of the glitzy complex was com- 
pleted. Khashoggi refuses to 
cave in to Triad’s creditors, 
among them architects, con- 
tractors and banks. “They 
loaned the money against the 
collateral, the Triad Center,” 
he says. “ Now they hear rumors 
about my cash-flow problems 
and call the loans. I am not go- 
ing to bring in cash from other 
businesses to pay the bankers. 
The collateral is all they will get 
if they persist.” In Salt Lake 
| City, Khashoggi was regarded 
as a hero for ten years; now he is 
branded a fraud. “If he is the 
richest man in the world and he 
is flying around in a gilded 
plane,” says Mayor Palmer De- 
paulis, “why isn’t he paying his 
debts here?” 

As some of Khashoggi’'s 








accused Khashoggi of having interfered | 


To his six children, Khashoggi is nota 
merchant-statesman, but “Baba.” His 
four sons and one daughter by his first 
wife, Soraya, are all students in the U.S. 
He and his second wife, Lamia, have a 
son Ali, 7, who lives most of the time at 
their house in Cannes. Although he con- 
siders himself a traditional disciplinarian 
and keeps his children on a budget, they 
do have fringe benefits: the older boys 
have been known to impress their dates 
with a tour of the family plane. 

Khashoggi first met Lamia in Milan 
when she was a 17-year-old named Laura 
Biancolini. When she married Khashoggi 
in 1978, she changed her name and con- 





Khashoggi communes with the mysterious Swamiji in Marbella 





prominently displayed pictures of himself 
with Ronald Reagan, Henry Kissinger 
and Pope Paul VI. At Christmas in Mar- 
bella, a gaggle of lesser European royalty 
partook of “A.K.’s” hospitality. Among 
them was Count Jaime de Mora y 
Aragon, the brother of the Queen of Bel- 
gium, a rakish fellow with a monocle and 
a waxed mustache who comes across as a 
blue-blooded Salvador Dali. 

But one of the persons who seem clos- 
est to Khashoggi is Shri Chandra Swamiji 
Maharaj—Swamiji, for short. The beard- 
ed Hindu guru claims he can see into the 
future and the minds of mortals. The swa- 
mi’s brochure, which he gives out to the 
uninitiated, says “his Holiness 
has appeared on the scene as 
our real savior.” On Christmas 
Eve at Marbella, the white- 
robed swami glided down the 
marble steps in the middle of 
dinner, with his 14 disciples ar- 
rayed behind him. In an inter- 
view with an Indian magazine, 
the swami was asked what 
brought the two men together. 
“We have many common 
friends in politics and Holly- 
wood,” the holy man replied. 

K hashoggi lives in two cul- 
tures. His identity is split be- 
tween East and West, between 
the simple white thobe he wears 
with fellow Arabs and the 
handmade cashmere jackets he 
wears with Westerners, be- | 
tween the austere ethos of Mec- | 
ca and the hedonism of Mar- 
bella. “When I am among you,” 
he says, as if addressing all of 
the West, “I do as you do so well 
that practically I am one of you. 
But when I am in Saudi Arabia, 
I am a real Saudi Arabian. I 
obey and preserve the customs 
and traditions that give Saudi 
Arabia its identity and moral 
strength.” 

In his attempt to bridge 
East and West, Khashoggi does | 
make distinctions. His image in 
the West as the ultimate volup- 








business interests flagged, his 
somewhat quixotic interest in di- 
plomacy seemed to rise. He came up with 
the idea, in 1985, of bringing Palestinians 
and Israelis together for peace talks 
through a steering committee of American, 
Egyptian and Jordanian officials. Later he 
accompanied Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak and Jordan’s King Hussein when 
they visited the U.S. in 1985. Khashoggi 
proposed a $300 billion fund to develop the 
area, a kind of Marshall Plan that would 
serve as an incentive for peace negotia- 
tions. Late in 1985, using his DC-8, he visit- 
ed eight heads of state in ten days to push 
his plan. But ultimately nothing came of it. 
Khashoggi says he has brokered many po- 
litical arrangements, like the arms-for-hos- 
tages deal, but always for reasons of busi- 
ness. “I am not interested in politics,” he 
says. “But if it serves my business interest, 
I'll play the game.” 








Surrounded by an entourage of curious and comical characters. 


verted to the Muslim faith (as had Sor- 
aya). Buxom and statuesque with blue, al- 
mond-shaped eyes, she is self-possessed 
and cool. She dresses according to the 
Joan Collins Dynasty handbook, complete 
with diamonds and décolletage. With her, 
as with her husband, more is definitely 
more. Her idea of casual is to wear a one- 
inch ruby-and-diamond ring with match- 
ing ruby earrings. Her 40-carat diamond 
wedding ring covers the lower half of her 
ring finger. She asserts that size does not 
matter. “It’s the sentiment that counts,” 
she says in her accented English. 
Khashoggi always seems to be sur- 
rounded by a claque of admirers, an en- 
tourage of curious and often comical char- 
acters. He is gratified by his friendships 
with the famous and the powerful, and in 
his office in New York City there are 





tuary both pleases and annoys 
him. “People in the West be- 
lieve they have a higher morality than we 
do. But in fact we have a higher inner mo- 
rality. All of us do naughty things from 
time to time. But when it comes to the 
really naughty things, we think twice.” 
America, however, is still the home of 
his greatest ambitions. “My dream is to 
take over an important American compa- 
ny and use it as a base of my operations,” 
he says as he sits in his Monte Carlo 
apartment. Khashoggi wants to leave his 
mark on the world the way he stamps AK 
on the cufflinks he gives employees for 
Christmas. But like such ancient figures as 
Midas and Croesus, he may end up 
remembered as something more ephem- 
eral, a man known for the way he 
accumulated and spent his phenomenal 
fortune. —B8y Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Jeanne McDowell and Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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Liberté, 
Ezalité, 
Chaos 


Chirac faces Italian- 
style unrest and protest 


he Parisian dramatist Jean Cocteau 
once characterized his fellow 
Frenchmen as a bunch of Italians in 
a bad mood. As thumbnail assessments 
go, that may have been incomplete, but it 
was not too far off the mark. France last 
| week continued to be seized by a wave of 
train and other public-service strikes that 
have disrupted the country for a month 
Not only was the typical Frenchman's 
mood even sourer than usual, but there 
were numerous signs that French politi- 
cal life, and daily life for that matter, was 
Italianizing at the edges. The successive 
crises that have beset the nine-month- 
old conservative government of Premier 
Jacques Chirac began to look like those of 
Italy—not the Italy of recent political sta- 
bility, but the once notorious Italy of dis- 
order and unpredictability in the 1970s 
There has been, first of all, the terror- 
ism. The Middle East-connected bomb- 
ings that killed eleven people in Septem- 
ber, for all their horror 
were different from, and far 
more limited than, the ter- 
rorism that plagued Italy 
for a decade, starting in the 
early 1970s. But the holdups 
and cold-blooded assassina- 
tions of symbolic targets 
like Georges Besse, the Re- 
nault auto-company presi- 
dent who was gunned down 
last November by the ex- 
treme-left terrorist’ group 
Action Directe, are begin- 
ning to resemble those of 
the Red Brigades of 1977 
Then came the stu- 
dents Their massive 
marches in December, protesting a selec- 
tive-admissions policy contained in a uni- 
versity reform bill, were in many ways 
quintessentially French. But the anarchist 
and Marxist youths who emerged among 
the students were reminiscent of young 
Italian zealots who consider the Commu- 
nists stodgy old fogies 
The French public-service strike, the 
most serious in nearly two decades, looks 
more Italian every day. Workers are de- 
manding, among other things, wage in- 
creases higher than the government's 3% 
ceiling. Police have had to clear picketers 
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The beleaguered Premier 


off railroad tracks at scores of stations, 
and labor unrest has spread to Commun- 
ist-led work stoppages on Paris subways, 
in the electric-power service and on the 
docks. At week’s end the rail strike finally 
seemed to be losing steam, but the unrest 
could be prolonged in other areas 

Railroad stations in cities as staid and 
ordered as Grenoble and Lyons look like 
those in Naples. Among the throngs of 
stranded passengers, French families ac- 
customed to better things share sausages 
and bread, using newspa- 
pers as picnic tablecloths 
With rail traffic cut to 40% 
of normal, queues form be- 
hind charter-bus drivers 
; showing their destinations 
‘on cardboard signs and 
; shouting out the departure 
2 times. In Lyons’s Part Dieu 
= station, an illuminated ad- 
vertising billboard shows 
a streaking orange super- 
speed train and carries the 
slogan that with the na- 
tional French railway 
EVERYTHING IS POSSIBLE! 
Some irate, but erudite 
passenger has scrawled 
across the sign in Latin “Mirabile Dictu!” 
(Strange to Say) 

Some of Chirac’s troubles, like his 
country’s desert duel in Chad with Libya’s 
Muammar Gaddafi, are hardly of his own 
making. But the combative, hard-driving 
Chirac has created many of his problems 
himself. In his zeal tocarry out his electoral 
platform, the Premier has unleashed a be- 
wildering windstorm of legislation. He is 
pushing to deregulate the economy, trim 
the budget, change the election law, curtail 
immigration, increase police powers and 
shake up the country’s broadcasting sys- 








Not working on the railroad: riot police at the Gare de Lyon in Paris stand guard to protect the trains 


tem—all at the same time. Socialist Presi- 
dent Frangois Mitterrand, the other part- 
ner in the uneasy power-sharing truce 
known as cohabitation, has grudgingly 
complimented the Premier for his “ex- | 
traordinary dynamism,” even as Mitter- 
rand has balked at some of Chirac’s more 
right-wing initiatives 


he strike crisis, however, has also 
provoked barbed exchanges be- 
tween Chirac and Mitterrand, who 


on New Year’s received a delegation of 


striking railworkers at his holiday retreat 
on the Mediterranean. Officials fumed at 
what they considered a flagrant presiden- 
tial show of partisan support for the strik- 
ers, and Chirac noted acidly, “The na- 
tion’s highest authorities should show 
their sense of responsibility for the sake of 
national cohesion.” Mitterrand respond- 
ed mildly that he supported the govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation policies but that the 
sacrifices involved in carrying them out 
should be shared equally. The opposition 
Socialists have long charged that Chirac 
favored the rich over the poor by abolish- 
ing a tax on large estates and lowering the 
income tax in the highest brackets 

During the strikes, Chirac’s contend- 
ers for next year’s presidential race in the 
conservative camp also joined in re- 
proaching his government. Former Presi- 
dent Valéry Giscard d’Estaing criticized 
Chirac’s “methods” and “priorities” and 
expressed sympathy for the striking 
workers by stressing that “economic lib- 
eralization must be accompanied by 
social conscience.” Former Premier Ray- 
mond Barre endorsed the main aims of 
Chirac’s economic policies but rebuked 
the government for an “overdose” of oth- 
er reforms 

Chirac’s hyperactivity has clearly un- 
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from protesters 


settled many people. For one thing, some 
of his programs, like turning the country’s 
largest state-controlled television network 
over to private industry, are mainly ideo- 
{ logical trophies rather than a response to 
popular demands. For another, segments 
of French society, beginning with the stu- 
dents and railwaymen, have clearly had a 
i hard time digesting Chirac’s agenda, The 
Premier has realized this and deliberately 
slowed the pace of further reforms. But his 
public standing has suffered. One poll last 
week showed his approval rating off by 
7 points, to 46%. 

Chirac’s supporters insist that all-out, 
Italian-style chaos is unlikely in France 
because the state and its authority reign 
supreme, whereas in Italy political insti- 
tutions are less stable and established 
Nonetheless, some political observers last 
week were starting to speculate about still 
another Italianization: the possible ero- 
sion of central-government authority. 
They speculated that the state’s power 
could be chipped away from two direc- 
tions. On one side, there are the protesting 
students, the spreading strikes and further 
demonstrations. On the other stands an 
ambitious government program for priva- 
tization, which, if it goes all the way, will 
sell off 65 large state-run companies and 
; banks and thus reduce the government's 
power and purse strings 

Chirac believes turning France more 
to private enterprise will be beneficial, 
} infusing the economy with fresh dy- 
namism. The unrest, though, is decided- 
ly not leading to new growth. As usual, 
the French have a word for it. The 
strike situation, they say, has become 
so confused that it is downright 
bordélique, or chaotic. That, of course, 
very probably comes from the Italian 
bordello. —By Jordan Bonfante/Paris 
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CHAD 


War by Proxy in the Dunes 











French air attacks hit back at Libyan forces 


he scene was Independence Square in 

N'Djamena, capital of the war-torn 
Central African state of Chad, and the 
crowd of 200,000 was the largest the city 
had ever seen. Facing the podium from 
the flatbed of a ten-wheel German truck 
were 21 Libyan prisoners of war, some of 
them wounded and all of them disheveled 
and frightened. For a moment a heavy si- 
lence hung over the square. Then, as a 
great roar rose from the crowd, hundreds 
of people ran toward the vehicle, throw- 





ing sticks and stones. The Libyans cow- | 


ered to protect themselves against the on- 
slaught, and their guards quickly drove 
them out of the square to safety. 

The presence of the Libyans, captured 
a few days earlier at Fada in northeastern 
Chad, proved, if proof were any longer 
needed, that the soldiers of Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi have been fighting on 
the ground in Chad for a long time, de- 
spite the Libyan leader's frequent denials. 
More important, the prisoners were tangi- 
ble evidence of the biggest victory of the 
Chad army since the latest round of fight- 
ing began in 1982. Gaddafi responded to 
the defeat at Fada by dispatching four 
MiG-23s to bomb the towns of Arada and 
Oum Chalouba. The raid did little dam- 
age, yet it was important because it car- 
ried the war south of the 16th parallel. In 
1983 France set that line as the point be- 
yond which Libyan military interference 
would not be tolerated. 

France, which ruled Chad in colonial 
times, is taking the lead for its Western 
allies in the desert war, while the U.S 
is sending weaponry. Over the years 
Chad (pop. 5.2 million) has suffered from 
a variety of tribal and political con- 
flicts directed against the government in 
N'Djamena, which Paris has always 


backed. At the same time, a force of some 
8,000 Libyan troops has been fighting in 
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the north alongside the Chadian rebels 

Three days after the Libyan raid last 
week, French fighter-bombers struck the 
Libyan air base at Ouadi-Doum, knocking 
out an elaborate radar complex. The Liby- 
ans were caught by surprise because the 
French, flying almost at dune level, had es- 
caped radar detection. The following day 
Libya responded with an aerial attack on 
the small town of Kouba Olanga, just south 
of the 16th parallel 


he recent history of Chad has been a 

contest between two rival northern- 
ers, Goukouni Oueddei, who was once the 
country’s President and has more recently 
been the leader of the northern rebels, 
and Hisséne Habré, once a guerrilla lead- 
er and since 1982 the President. Three 
months ago, while visiting the Libyan 
capital of Tripoli, Goukouni was shot and 
wounded in the Gaddafi compound under 
circumstances that have never been ex- 
plained. He is still in Libya, reportedly 
under house arrest. 

For whatever reason, Gaddafi’s break 
with Goukouni caused most of the Chad- 
ian rebels to shift their loyalties from 
Gaddafi to Habré, thereby fundamentally 
changing the political role of the Libyan 
forces in northern Chad. Says a Western 
diplomat in N'Djamena: “What you have 
now is an invasion of Chad by Libya.” 
Much of the credit for Chad’s recent 
achievements goes to Habré, a French- 
trained lawyer who has managed to cre- 
ate a sense of unity in a country that has 
never known the meaning of the word. 
Buoyed by these successes, the soft-spo- 


| ken Habré sounded unusually confident 


last week when he told his countrymen, 
“Our objective is to preserve our territori- 
al integrity, and our success is only a mat- 
ter of time.” By William E. Smith. 
Reported by James Wilde/N'Djamena 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Stiff Challenge, Swift Reaction 





The A.N.C. changes tactics, and the government slaps the press 


he headline of the full-page advertise- 

ment that appeared last week in 22 
English-language newspapers across 
South Africa said simply, LET THE A.N.C. 
SPEAK FOR ITSELF. The ad then urged 
State President P.W. Botha to legalize the 
outlawed African National Congress, 
which that very day was holding a 7Sth- 
anniversary celebration at its headquar- 
ters-in-exile in Lusaka, Zambia. Promi- 
nently featured in the advertisement was 
a silhouette of Nelson Mandela, the 








President Oliver Tambo celebrates his organization's 75th anniversary and vows to fi 


drickse, one of Botha’s two nonwhite 
Cabinet ministers, led a group of 30 pro- 
testers to whites-only King’s Beach for a 
chilly ten-minute “splashabout” in defi- 
ance of the law. Proclaimed Hendrickse: 
“This is God's beach!” In the Transvaal, 
Ster-Kinekor, South Africa’s main dis- 
tributor of foreign films, said it would 
stop supplying U.S. productions from 
Warner Bros. and Columbia Pictures un- 
less whites-only admissions policies were 
dropped. Ster-Kinekor said it was under 
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| A.N.C.’s symbolic leader, who is serving 
out a life sentence at Pollsmoor Prison, 
near Cape Town. The advertisement, 
placed by 18 antiapartheid and church 
groups, asserted that “there can be no so- 
lution to this country’s problems without 
the participation of the A.N.C.” 

The government's response to the ad 
was swift. By midnight it had extended 
emergency press regulations to forbid 
publication of “any advertisement or re- 
port calculated to improve or promote the 
public image or esteem of an organization 
which is unlawful.” Likewise forbidden 
were attempts to praise, defend, explain 
or justify the actions of illegal political 
groups. The import of the new rules was 
clear: any positive mention of the A.N.C. 
would be judged “subversive” and subject 
editors to a $9,000 fine, a ten-year prison 
term or closure of their publications. 

The ad represented the most brazen 
of several challenges last week to the Pre- 
toria government. In the coastal city of 
| Port Elizabeth, the Rev. Allan Hen- 





A call for blacks and whites to “come together in a massive democratic coalition.” 


pressure from the two U.S. filmmakers. 

Such continuing pressure on Pretoria 
was cold comfort to A.N.C. President Oli- 
ver Tambo as he presided over anniversa- 
ry festivities in Lusaka. There were 
speeches, rallies and a birthday cake dec- 
orated with icing in black, green and gold, 
the A.N.C.’s colors. But the most remark- 
able event was Tambo’s speech, in which 


he played down the bloody guerrilla tac- | 


tics that the A.N.C. has advocated in re- 
cent years. Instead, he embarked on a 
more moderate approach, pledging that 
“civilians, both black and white,” would 
not be harmed by A.N.C. fighters. He 
called on whites to “come together in a 
massive democratic coalition’ with 
blacks. Declared Tambo: “Our white 
compatriots have to learn the truth, that it 
is not democracy that threatens their fu- 
ture. Rather, it is racist tyranny.” 

To reassure wary whites both inside 
and outside South Africa, Tambo spelled 
out more clearly than ever the sort of gov- 
ernment the A.N.C, leadership envisions 
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| for the country. A majority-ruled regime, 
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he vowed, would guarantee freedom of 
speech, the press and religion, and would 
outlaw arbitrary arrests or detentions 
without charge. An accompanying 
A.N.C. policy statement emphasized the 
need for creating new wealth instead of 
merely redistributing existing assets. 
While refusing to promise that South Af- | 
rica’s whites would be granted special 
“minority rights” protection under a 
black majority, Tambo avoided the harsh 
rhetoric that marked his speeches in 1986, 
which the A.N.C. had proclaimed the 
year of its military wing, Umkhonto we 
Sizwe (Spear of the Nation). 

Tambo may have adopted the softer 
tone with an eye toward his meeting with 
U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz in 
Washington later this month. The U.S. 
shares the A.N.C.’s goal of a multiparty 
democracy in South Africa but objects to 
its violent tactics and Communist connec- 
tions. Last week the Secretary departed 
on an eight-day trip to six black African 
countries that are considered U.S. allies— 
Senegal, Cameroon, Kenya, Nigeria, the 
Ivory Coast and Liberia—but had no 
plans to meet with Tambo or visit South 
Africa during his journey. Said Shultz: 





| “Right now there doesn’t seem to be any 


way to take a fruitful initiative there.” 


t week’s end South African authori- 

ties once more lashed out at the for- 
eign press, this time calling for the expul- 
sion of the outgoing New York Times 
Johannesburg bureau chief Alan Cowell, | 
39, a British citizen who has reported from 
South Africa since 1983. More troubling, 
Pretoria also rejected the visa application 
of Cowell's successor, Serge Schmemann. 
That left a major U.S. daily newspaper 
without the staff to report the news in 
South Africa, despite entreaties from 
Times editors in New York City and US. 
embassy officials. Cowell, whose work | 
permit expired last June, had been al- 
lowed to remain in the country while his 
application to stay was reviewed, No rea- 
son was given for his expulsion, but South 
African officials have in the past been riled 
by Cowell's reporting. 

The latest action against the Times had 
a chilling effect on the foreign press, which 
has watched uneasily as the government 
has banished seven foreign television and 
print journalists in the past year alone. This 
week Los Angeles Times Johannesburg 
Correspondent Michael Parks, who was 
ordered to leave by Dec. 31, then granted 
an extension, will meet with authorities to 
appeal the decision. 

Former South African Deputy Infor- 
mation Minister Louis Nel may have 
summed up the government's attitude 
when he told reporters last year that “we 
would like to see all the foreign journal- 
ists out of South Africa.” What will prove 
harder to exorcise is the tension and 
trouble witnessed and reported by those 
journalists. —By Wayne Svoboda. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Lusaka 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Messengers from Moscow 


Two top Soviet officials visit Kabul to endorse a peace proposal 


he trip was unannounced, perhaps to 
ensure that increasingly accurate mu- 
jahedin antiaircraft gunners would not be 
paying special attention to the skies 
around Kabul, Afghanistan’s capital. But 
when Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze and Anatoli Dobrynin, the 
chief of the Central Com- 
mittee’s International De- 
partment and for 24 years 
Moscow's Ambassador to 
Washington, stepped off their 
plane at Kabul’s international 
airport last week, it was obvi- 
ous that the Soviet Union was 
sending a public—and very 
interesting—message. She- 
vardnadze and Dobrynin, the 
most senior Moscow officials 
to visit Afghanistan since So- 
| viet troops invaded that coun- 
try in 1979, had come to en- 
dorse a peace plan advanced 
by Najibullah, Afghanistan's 
Communist leader 
On New Year's Day, fol- 
lowing consultations in Mos- 
cow, Najibullah had an- 
nounced that beginning Jan 





15, government troops would Scanning the skies: a mujahedin gunner on alert for enemy planes 


observe a cease-fire if mujahe- 
din rebels joined in. Coupling his offer 
with a vague promise of “national recon- 
ciliation,”’ Najibullah proposed that his 
regime and unspecified opposition groups 
create a new national government 

Rebel spokesmen were quick to reject 
the bid as a “deception,” noting that Naji- 
bullah had not indicated whether the 
115,000 Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
would stay in their barracks. Said Mo- 











The KGB Gets Spanked 


Ww hen Viktor Berkhin, a reporter for the monthly maga- 
zine Soviet Miner, was arrested last July on charges of 
“hooliganism,” cries of foul came from an unlikely Big Broth- 
er. None other than the mighty Pravda, the official Commu- 


hammed Nabi Mohammedi, spokesman 
for the Islamic Alliance of Afghan Muja- 
hedin: “We should have direct negotia- 


| tions with the Soviets, and they should 


stop hiding behind the puppets in Kabul.” 
Last week’s visit made it clear that 
Najibullah’s proposed six-month cease- 


fire was more than propaganda. In re- 
marks to Afghan journalists before he left 
the capital, Shevardnadze praised the 
cease-fire offer and hinted that a Soviet 
troop withdrawal was “not far off” so 
long as “freedom-loving cowboys,” ap- 
parently meaning the U.S., stop aiding 
the rebels 

The US. greeted the news warily. The 
Shevardnadze-Dobrynin mission, said Sec- 





retary of State George Shultz, showed that 
the Soviets realized they could not “get 
their way” in Afghanistan. Indeed, the So- 
viet army has suffered an estimated 35,000 
dead and wounded. Privately, U.S. officials 
say they are convinced that Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev, frustrated by the ex- 
pensive military stalemate and eager to bol- 
ster the ailing Soviet economy, is anxious to 
bring his soldiers home from Afghanistan 
The question facing Gorbachev is how. The 
rebels refuse to join a government that is 
not independent, while the Soviets want a 

regime friendly to Moscow. 

mG, 





“Gorbachev cannot afford just 
to walk away.” says a senior 
US. diplomat, “and the Af- 
ghan rebels will not be snowed 
by phony reconciliation.” 
With the rebels showing 
no intention of going along, it 
is doubtful that Najibullah’s 
cease-fire will get off the 
ground this week. A fresh test 
of Soviet intentions will come 
on Feb. 11, when, under U.N. 
auspices, talks between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan re- 
sume in Geneva. In previous 
rounds the sticking point has 
been the timing of a Soviet 
withdrawal. Moscow would 
like a three- or four-year 
deadline; Pakistan, which in- 
directly represents the inter- 
ests of the rebels and the 
West, insists on no more than 
three or four months. “If the Soviets are 
as serious about seeking settlement as 
they have claimed,” says US. State 
Department Spokesman Charles Red- 


| man, “then they should agree to a short 


timetable.” In the meantime, the mu- 
jJahedin no doubt plan to hold on to 
their rifles By Edward W. Desmond. 
Reported by Mohammed Aftab/Islamabad and 
Johanna McGeary /Washington 








were in the offing. Even more surprising was the way the fir- 
ing was announced: on the front page of Pravda. In a state- 


ment signed by KGB Chief Viktor Chebrikov, the offending 


officer was castigated as a discredit to his profession. Chebri- 
kov pledged to take measures to “ensure the strict obser- 
vance of law” by state security forces. 

Both the admission of misconduct and the public disclo- 








nist Party newspaper, rushed to Berkhin’s de- 
fense with two articles setting out the details of his 
arrest, 14-day detention and the police search of 
his apartment. Pravda charged that Berkhin’s 
only crime was that he had done his job too well, 
riling local authorities by exposing government 
corruption in a coal-mining region of the 
Ukraine. The paper concluded that the secret po- 
lice had committed “gross violations of socialist 
legality” in their treatment of Berkhin. 

Last week the case came to a startling and 
unprecedented conclusion. The KGB official 
who had engineered Berkhin’s arrest was fired, 
and there were warnings that more dismissals 








Top cop emblem 





sure of punitive action against a ranking KGB of- 
ficer were virtually unheard-of events. They 
seemed to indicate that even the elite secret po- 
lice will not be immune to Mikhail Gorbachev's 
calls for glasnost, a program of openness aimed 
at exposing shortcomings and abuses of power 
in Soviet life. Some analysts speculate that the 
Kremlin is determined to bring the KGB under 
control. It will undoubtedly take time, and more 
disciplinary actions, before KGB agents lose 
their enthusiasm for trampling on the civil 
rights of Soviet citizens. But the incident is cer- 
tain to encourage Soviet journalists to write 
more frankly about their country’s problems. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Show of power: Cory’s followers endorse the propose: 





d constitution at a rally in Legaspi 








“I Know You Still Love Me” 





As Aquino braces for a plebiscite, the rebels are restless 


hen she looked out from the lectern 

at 15,000 supporters chanting 
“Cory! Cory!” in Legaspi, 215 miles south- 
east of Manila, President Corazon Aquino 
was clearly moved. “I know you still love 
me,” she said. Indeed they did. Swept into 
office eleven months ago on a tidal wave 
of popularity, the former housewife de- 
pended on that support to overcome a 


may be wondering just how that love will 
be expressed in the weeks ahead as she 
deals with a pair of pressing problems 

When Filipinos go to the polls on Feb. 
2 to vote on a proposed new constitution, 
the ballot will in effect be a referendum on 
Aquino. She is putting her immense per- 
sonal prestige on the line by canvassing 
the country on behalf of a document that 
has galvanized her opponents. Mean- 
while, negotiations between the govern- 
ment and the National Democratic 
Front, the political arm of the Communist 
insurgency, are stalemated 

The current round of talks got off to 
an encouraging start last month. A 60-day 
truce that began Dec. 10 between army 
troops and Communist rebels brought the 
country’s first peaceful Christmas in 18 
years. Since then, however, the sides have 
been unable to agree on an agenda. At a 
session last Tuesday, Manila officials of- 
fered to discuss “food, freedom, jobs and 
justice.” The Communists responded with 
a ten-point list that included penalties for 
the military’s human rights abuses. The 
session broke off in confusion, but negoti- 
ators agreed to reconvene this week. 

After meeting with Communist lead- 
ers last weekend, Representative Stephen 
Solarz, a New York Democrat and 
chairman of a House Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee, told reporters that there 
was only a “very slim chance” for 
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possible coup last November. But now she | 





peace. Though Aquino maintains that 
she will use force only as a last resort, 
Communist Negotiator Antonio Zumel 


| said the New People’s Army “shall re- 


main ready to pull the trigger.” 

Aquino may have more success with 
the constitution. The 118-page charter, 
written by an Aquino-appointed commit- 
tee, calls for a referendum on renewing 
the leases of U.S. military bases, a cutback 
in presidential powers and the establish- 
ment of a two-chamber congress. Aquino 
says the document is “worthy of the great 
collective act that made it possible: the 
rising of the Filipino people to vindicate 
their voice.” 

The President’s opponents are using 
the ballot to muster support against the 
regime. Communists oppose the proposed 
constitution because it does not, they say, 
redress social injustices. Juan Ponce En- 
rile, who was fired as Defense Minister 
last November after allegedly orchestrat- 
ing a coup attempt and is widely thought 
to want the presidency, opposes ratifica- 
tion because, he says, Aquino’s abolition 
of Marcos’ constitution undermined the 
legitimacy of her own rule. He calls 
Aquino the “new dictator.” 

Despite Aquino’s continuing popular- 
ity, her staff is no longer predicting a 
landslide victory. Her press secretary, 
Teodoro Benigno, says a simple majority 
of 60% would be “comfortable.” 
President is making time-honored politi- 
cal moves to help ensure victory. Last 
week she approved a sweeping program 
aimed at reducing poverty, unemploy- 
ment and social injustice through land re- 
form. “Critics are grossly mistaken if they 
think that Cory is politically naive,” says 
a top government official. “Enrile should 
know that by now.” By LD. Reed. 
Reported by Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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PANAMA 


Dirty Dollars 


A general scrubs up his image 





E ver since 1914, when U.S. engineers 
connected the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by carving a 43-mile-long canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama, the two 
countries have been intimately linked. So 
great is American influence that the U.S. 
dollar is legal currency in Panama. Yet 
Panamanians are extremely sensitive to 
any slight from their northern neighbors, 
especially since their nation is due to take 
over full jurisdiction of the canal at the 
end of 1999. Thus diplomats scurried for 
cover last June, when Senator Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina, an opponent of 
the controversial 1977 treaty that turned 
over the canal to Panama, charged that 
the man who runs the country is in ca- 
hoots with drug traffickers who smuggle 
narcotics into the U.S. 

The object of Helms’ ire was General 
Manuel Noriega, commander of Pana- 
ma’s defense force and the nation’s 
strongman since 1983, Helms accused 
Noriega, a onetime intelligence chief and 
right-hand man of the late populist dicta- 
tor Omar Torrijos, of being “head of the 
biggest drug-trafficking operation in the 
Western Hemisphere.” Even Noriega’s 
staunchest supporters in Washington sus- 
pected that Helms was on to something 
Says one Reagan Administration official: 
“Noriega gets a cut of every kind of illicit 
business down there.” 

Apparently wounded by the charges, 
the general has decided to try to disarm 
his critics. And what better way to do 
that than to have the Panama legislature 
pass a new law aimed at—what else?— 
drug trafficking? Last week the national 











Amilitary man tries to disarm his critics 
“He gets a cut of every illicit business.” 
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assembly did just that, requiring Pana- 
ma’s banks for the first time to provide in- 
formation about the financial dealings of 
suspected narcotics kingpins and permit- 
ting previously sacrosanct numbered 
bank accounts to be frozen. The new law 
also speeds the extradition of foreigners 
suspected of drug offenses. Panama’s 
banks, like those of Switzerland, have 
long been a haven for those trying to 
avoid taxes in their own countries. An es- 
timated $38 billion in funds sits in Pana- 
manian banks, and tax evasion is not even 
a crime in Panama. 

Repeated demands by the U:S. Inter- 
nal Revenue Service for help in tracing 
the money of tax cheats have up to now 
gone unanswered. As Planning Minister 
Ricaurte Vasquez has observed, “Only 
two things are certain: death and taxes. 
We're still working on solving the first 
one.” A Panamanian lawyer who set up 
several shell companies for former Philip- 
pine President Ferdinand Marcos is more 
direct: “It’s none of my business where the 
money comes from.” 

South American drug traffickers have 
appreciated this attitude. Arriving regu- 
larly from Colombia, Bolivia or Peru at 
the Torrijos airport, they hire armored 
cars and off-duty policemen to escort 
them and their money to hotels. When a 
Cuban-born woman called from Miami to 
ask her Panamanian lawyer for help in 
making a deposit, he assumed she needed 
legal advice. What she really wanted was 
assistance in lugging dozens of shoe 
boxes filled with small-denomination bills 
to the bank. 

Local financiers insist they are careful 
to make a distinction between customers 
interested in tax evasion and suspected 
drug dealers. Says Werner Lithi, general 
manager of the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land in Panama: “If someone comes to me 
with $300,000 that he made from selling a 
house and he doesn’t want to pay taxes on 
it, ll be happy to open a bank account for 
him. But if he comes back the next month 
with another $300,000 and tells me he’s 
sold another house, I'll show him the 
door.” 

Both drug smugglers and other shady 
depositors became nervous last year after 
Panama’s Attorney General, Carlos Vil- 
lalaz, met twice with his American coun- 
terpart, Edwin Meese. When word began 
circulating that Villalaz was drafting a 
law that would hit the drug lords in their 
bank accounts, a rash of withdrawals took 
place. Quips one diplomat in Panama: 
“There’s nothing as nervous as a million 
dirty dollars.” 

It remains to be seen, though, how 
General Noriega and his backers will 
make the new law work. “It’s not Pana- 
ma’s fault that we are attractive to both 
buyers and sellers of drugs,” says Villalaz. 
“T presume that everyone is a good boy.” 
The Reagan Administration thus has 
good reason to be skeptical of just how 
good a boy General Noriega intends to be. 
Says one Washington official: “We'll be 
looking very carefully at how the new law 
is enforced.’ —-By John Moody/Panama City 














CHINA 


There’s a Dragon Out There 


Demonstrations cool as Peking hardens its stand against dissent 


hese days Chinese students like to re- 

tell the fable of a prince named She 
who was fond of dragons. The prince had 
pictures of the mythical beasts on his 
walls and carved on the pillars of his 
house. One day a real dragon heard about 
the prince’s obsession. But when the slith- 
ery monster poked its head through the 
window, Prince She trembled with fear 
and hid himself. The current Peking re- 
gime, say the students, is behaving much 
like the prince. For months, they say, the 
authorities encouraged political reform. 
But when democracy actually poked its 
head through the window, in the form of 
student demonstrations, government offi- 
cials tried to push it away. 

That spoof of Peking’s reaction to 
weeks of seething unrest was not far off 
the mark. Last week in a front-page edito- 
rial, the Communist Party newspaper 
People’s Daily denounced the students in 
the strongest possible terms, saying that 
their marches for university reform, elec- 
tions and a free press were an “inevitable 
outcome” of “the spread of bourgeois 
liberalization.”” The editorial almost 
certainly had the full approval of Chinese 
Leader Deng Xiaoping and the full Cen- 
tral Committee. 

By week’s end it was clear that the 
government intended not only to clamp 
down on new demonstrations but sharply 
limit future political discussion and purge 
officials who have gone too far in advocat- 
ing reform. Rumor had it that at least one 
official had already been removed: Fang 
Lizhi, a vice president of the University of 
Science and Technology in Hefei, who 
has strongly supported demands for more 
democracy. The biggest loser, however, 
may be Politburo Member Hu Qili, a lead- 
ing advocate of political reform, whose 
position as a likely successor to Hu Yao- 
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“Where did we go wrong?” 








bang as Communist Party General Secre- 
tary seems to have been badly weakened 
by recent events. 

The month-long student demonstra- 
tions reached a dramatic climax early last 
week when a crowd of several hundred 
students at Peking University burned 
about 100 copies of the Peking Daily, the 
local party organ. Some made makeshift 
kites out of the newspaper, set them on | 
fire and sailed them out dormitory win- 
dows. The students charged that the Daily 
had given a “distorted” picture of their 
movement. Three days later some 200 Af- 
rican students, who have complained re- 
cently about racism among their hosts, 
staged a twelve-mile march through the 
capital’s streets. By week's end, though, 
the tough new government line seemed to 
have stilled the protests. 

The question now: How long will the 
official chill on dissent last? While the re- 
percussions may be less draconian than in 
the past, Deng has made it clear that 
Western-style democratic reform is out of 
the question. Indeed, some Western Chi- 
na watchers believe the Dengists have 
been extraordinarily lenient with the 
demonstrators, in part so that they could 
use the continuing disorder as an excuse 
to cut off political discussion. 

Others see less calculation behind Pe- 
king’s moves. “The Deng style of decision 
making is very easygoing,” says Andrew 
Nathan, a China expert at Columbia 
University. “To use a metaphor from 
pool, he takes a shot at the setup and sees 
where the balls go.” Peking may have 
quieted the restive students for a while. 
But it is probably only a matter of time 
before, once again, the dragon of de- 
mocracy pokes its head through Deng’s 
window. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Peking 
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EASTERN EUROPE 





1 n Hungary, homeless addicts jam the 


of Budapest’s Moscow Square, and dealers 
ply the stairways, offering everything 
from hashish to morphine-laced pills. In 
Poland, groups of addicts travel to the 
outskirts of Warsaw to buy sacks of poppy 
stalks from farmers, which they use to 
concoct homemade heroin. And in the So- 
viet Union, a young man rolls up his 
sleeve to show television viewers an inner 
forearm riddled with needle marks. 

For years, East-bloc officials have 
claimed that drug abuse did not exist in 
their countries, insisting that addiction 
was a product of “decadent” capitalism. 
Not anymore. In a dramatic about-face, 
Soviet and East European authorities 
have begun to crack down on drug suppli- 
ers, searching for ways to treat addicts 
and publishing an array of statistics to 
deter potential users. Reason for the turn- 
about: narcotics use not only exists in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe but is 
growing rapidly in some areas 

Spurred by Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s campaign for glasnost, a 
more open airing of social ills, Moscow 
authorities last week provided a rare 
glimpse of the extent of the drug problem 
in the Soviet Union. In an interview pub- 
lished in the Communist Party newspaper 
Pravda, \nternal Affairs Minister Alex- 
ander Vlasov said 46,000 Soviet citizens 
have been diagnosed as drug addicts—a 
dramatic figure when compared with offi- 
cial estimates just two years ago that only 
2,500 such hard-core users existed. Vlasov 
also revealed the results of operation 
“Poppy 86,” a narcotics crackdown in 
which more than 4,000 drug dealers were 
arrested and some 250,000 acres of wild 
cannabis plants destroyed. Said Vlasov: 
“The struggle against drug addiction and 
crime connected with it has become one 
of the main tasks of the Internal 
Affairs Ministry.” 

Drug abuse in the Soviet 
Union stems mainly from the use 
of koknar, or opium made from 
poppy seeds, and anashi, a sub- 
stance similar to marijuana, made 
from the cannabis plant. Both 
crops grow wild in the country’s 
Central Asian region. Poppies are 
also cultivated legally, mainly for 
use in medicines. The Soviet ap- 
proach to treating abusers of such 
drugs tends to be punitive. Under a 
new law, youthful offenders may 
| be incarcerated for up to two years 
in a police-run “preventive educa- 
tional treatment center.” The job 
of these institutions, according toa 
recent article in the Soviet maga- 
zine Man and the Law, is to cure 
and “re-educate” inmates 

Officials in several East Euro- 
pean countries have also begun 





underground pedestrian passageways | 











Shooting Up Under a Red Star 


From Moscow to Prague, drug abuse comes out into the open 





heroina 
Educating addicts: a Polish pamphlet 





confronting narcotics use—and encoun- 
tering similar problems. As recently as 
1980, Poland was the only East-bloc na- 
tion in which drug abuse was openly dis- 
cussed. Today only Bulgaria, Rumania 
and East Germany remain silent on the 
issue. In Hungary, experts estimate that 
between 30,000 and 50,000 people abuse 
drugs. In Poland, one out of every ten 
youths is believed to use narcotics at least 
occasionally. Says Warsaw Sociologist 
Antoni Bielewicz: “The numbers are stag- 
gering, and there is no end in sight.” 
Situated between the Middle East and 
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Turkey and lucrative Western markets in 
Europe and the U.S., the countries of East- 
ern Europe lie along a prime trafficking 
route, In Communist Yugoslavia, which is 
not part of the Soviet bloc, 40% of those 
convicted of narcotics smuggling are for- 
eigners. In Czechoslovakia, potentially ad- 
dictive drugs are readily available: more 
than 90 sedatives and pain killers can be 
bought without a prescription. Users mix 
the drugs in water to produce a cocktail 
called pernik (literally, gingerbread). 

The drug problem is most serious in 
Poland. An estimated 200,000 to 600,000 
of the country’s 37.5 million citizens are 
hard-drug users and addicts, most of them 
under 25. Virtually all are hooked on 
kompot, a form of heroin made by com- 
bining household chemicals with poppy 
stalks. Boiling the mixture produces a 
brownish liquid that, when injected, pro- 
duces a potent high. 

Witold, a 26-year-old who lives in War- 
saw, began taking kompot six years ago 
without knowing it was addictive. Having 
lost his job, he spends most of his time these 
days using, buying or mixing the stuff, often 
filling his syringe with a hit from a street 
peddler (cost: about 35¢). “Life in Poland 
these days for young people is so awful,” 
says Witold. “I don’t want to be an ordinary 
man with an ordinary life.” 

Belatedly, East European authorities 
are taking measures to regulate the nar- 
cotics flow. Hungary has tightened re- 
strictions governing the distribution of 
medicines, and Czechoslovakia recently 





| joined in approving a United Nations 
| campaign against drug trafficking. Po- 


land last month declared that it would 
spend $20 million on combatting drug 


| abuse in 1987, double last year’s amount 





fi ongovernmental! antidrug initiatives 
are also surfacing. In Poland, a semi- 
private, government-funded organization 
called Monar sponsored a demonstration 
against drug use that attracted thousands 
of young Poles across the country last Sep- 
tember. In an effort to discourage farmers 
from selling poppy stalks, Poland’s pow- 
erful Roman Catholic Church has 
pasted up posters in dozens of vil- 
lages proclaiming, THE FIFTH 
COMMANDMENT: THOU SHALT 
NOT KILL. The church is also con- 
sidering its own sanctions against 
drug sellers. Says Warsaw’s Father 
Boguslaw Bijak: “There is a strong 
possibility that people who sell 
poppy straw will not be given a 
Christian burial.” 

Still, drug abuse remains an in- 
tractable problem. As in the West, | 
it is creating other social ills. AIDS | 
transmitted by addicts sharing 
contaminated needles has begun 
to surface in these countries 
Asked if he is concerned about 
that disease, Witold, the Polish 
heroin addict, simply shrugs. “By 
the time it reaches us,” he says, “I 
will probably already be dead 
from kompot.”’ — By Jennifer Hull. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/Warsaw 
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The Portuguese-Chinese border 


Squabble over 
A Magic Date 


For the past decade, Lisbon 
and Peking have agreed that 
Macao, the tiny Portuguese 
colony and gambler’s Mecca at 
the mouth of the Pearl River, 
would eventually return to 
Chinese rule. A major hitch, 
however, has been the inability 
of the two sides to fix a date for 
Portugal to relinquish its ad- 


| ministration of the 6-sq.-mi 


enclave. 


The impasse seemed to 


| harden last month when Chi- 


nese negotiators warned that 
any date beyond the year 2000 
“would not be acceptable.” 
Lisbon, it seems, would have 
liked to hold on a little longer, 
perhaps until 2007, in order to 
celebrate 450 years of continu- 
ous Portuguese settlement in 


| Macao. Still, reports surfaced 
| last week in Lisbon that Portu- 
| guese Officials are now tilting 





| 
L 


toward a return date of 1999, 
just two years after China as- 
sumes sovereignty over the 
neighboring British colony of 
Hong Kong. 


Headaches for 
The Chief 


Rumors flew last month that 


| unnamed right-wing politi- 


cians in San Salvador were 
hard at work trying to per- 





Duarte looks to General Blandén for support 


suade senior military officers 
to overthrow President José 
Napoleén Duarte. The flurry 
of speculation quickly fizzled 
out when Armed Forces Chief 
of Staff General Adolfo Blan- 
don publicly reiterated his sup- 
port for the President. 

Now Duarte is confronted 
by another challenge, this time 
from right-wing parties that 
are loudly demanding his oust- 
er. Their primary beef: a new 
government war tax aimed at 
the rich and big business. 
Whether or not they can inflict 
damage on Duarte is unclear, 
but the campaign could back- 
fire. Since the new tax is in- 
tended to aid the military in its 
six-year-old struggle against 
leftist rebels, right-wingers 
may soon find themselves pit- 
ted against the army, a former 
ally they can hardly afford to 
antagonize 


LEBANON 


Warlord with 
Nine Lives 


At 86, former President Ca- 
mille Chamoun has long since 
lost track of exactly how many 
times his enemies have tried to 
kill him. As the senior Chris- 
tian Maronite leader in Leba- 
non, Chamoun is a magnet for 
political assassins. Last week 
would-be killers struck 
again—and failed again 

This time, a remote-con- 
trolled bomb concealed in a 
blue Peugeot was detonated as 
Chamoun’s motorcade passed 





through an East Beirut suburb 
en route to a meeting of Chris- 
tian power brokers. The explo- 
sion sent his bulletproof car 
flying more than 50 ft. across 
the pavement. Miraculously, 
the car landed on its wheels, 
and Chamoun escaped with 
only cuts and scratches. “God 
is protecting us,” he concluded. 
Others were not so lucky. The 
explosion took the lives ofa pe- 
destrian and three of Cha- 
moun’s bodyguards, who were 
traveling in a separate car, and 
injured 35 others. 


| NICARAGUA 





Now You See 
It, Now... 


More than seven years after 
the Sandinistas took power in 
Managua, President Daniel 
Ortega last week unveiled a 
new constitution—and then 
promptly curtailed many of 
the charter’s guarantees. His 
reason: the simmering war be- 
tween the Marxist-oriented 
Sandinistas and the U.S.- 
backed contras. 

Since 1982, civil liberties in 
Nicaragua have been sharply 
curbed by a state of emergency 
called to meet the contra 
threat. The 202-article charter 
champions many of those sus- 
pended liberties, including 
freedom of speech and assem- 
bly and the right to strike. Im- 
mediately after the signing of 
the constitution, Ortega reim- 
posed the state of emergency. 
Erick Ramirez, leader of the 


Mr. Holmes of Baker Street 


opposition Social Christian 
Party, has dismissed the docu- 
ment as a “tool of propaganda 
for foreign consumption.” 


BRITAIN 


Still Going 
Strong at 133 


Not looking a day older than 
when he ended his career, 


| Sherlock Holmes celebrated 





his centennial last week, as 
well as his 133rd_ birthday. 
Confused? It’s elementary. 
Back in 1887, Sir Arthur Co- 
nan Doyle published A Study 
in Scarlet, the first of 60 works 


| to feature the world-famous 


detective. Sherlockians figure 
Holmes was 33 when the story 
was published. They have also 
divined that Jan. 6 was his 
birthday. That conveniently 
provided Holmes’ exact age 
and a date to launch centenni- 
al celebrations this year on 
four continents. 

In Britain, festivities 
scheduled by the 800-member 
Sherlock Holmes Society in- 
clude a re-enactment of the 
famous duel between Holmes 
and his nemesis, Professor 
Moriarty, at the top of Switzer- 
land’s Reichenbach Falls. 
Holmes enthusiasts in Austra- 
lia and Japan will hold dinners 
and writing forums. In the 
US., plans include a horse race 
honoring Silver Blaze, the title 
character in a popular Holmes 
mystery, and a dinner featur- 
ing all the foods mentioned in 
A Study in Scarlet. 
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The Bull Tops 2000 


A surging Dow finally clears a historic stock-market hurdle 


or years it was viewed as an almost 
impossibly small dot on the finan- 
cial horizon, a historic goal to be 
pursued in frustrating fits and 
starts. Suddenly, in 1986, the target be- 
came closer and more tantalizing. As 
1987 brought a fresh frenzy of trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange, everyone 
on Wall Street, as well as investors across 
the U.S. and around the world, was 
caught up in the drama: Just when would 
the Dow Jones industrial average gather 
its full force and break through the psy- 
chologically portentous barrier of 2000? 
Last week, more than 14 years afler 


the Dow leaped the 1000 mark, the big 
moment finally arrived. As Big Board 
floor traders cheered and filled the air 


with confetti, the closing bell rang last 
Thursday with the index solidly perched 
at 2002.25. Then on Friday, after briefly 
falling from its record height, the Dow 
rallied to its sixth straight gain of the new 
year and finished the week at 2005.91 

If shattering the 2000 mark was pri 
marily a symbolic triumph, it was still the 
most exhilarating achievement yet in one 
of the longest and strongest bull markets 
in US. history. Since the advance began 
in 1982, stock prices have more than dou 
bled, raining hundreds of millions of dol 
lars of profits on investors 

On Wall Street 


however, today’s vic 
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tories always make way for tomorrow’s 
doubts. Will passing 2000 propel the Dow 
to still greater heights? Or will the rise run 
out of momentum that the magic 
goal has been reached? (Students of stock- 
market history recall all too well that after 
the Dow passed 1000, it stalled for a dec 

ade before it cracked 1100.) And perhaps 
most important of all, why is the market 
so high when the economy continues to be 
so lackluster? 

Considering such questions mere 
quibbles, many optimistic analysts are 
convinced that the crashing of the 2000 
barrier is the start of another major mar- 
ket upsurge that might last anywhere 
from two to five years. That would be a 
truly extraordinary event, since the cur- 
rent bull has already lasted for 52 months, 
nearly twice as long as the 30-month aver- 


now 


age life of postwar bull markets. Nonethe- 


less, declares Steven Einhorn, chief port- 
folio strategist for the Goldman Sachs 
investment house, “there is a lot of life left 
in this bull market.’ 

Other sages of the investment com 
munity agree. One of Wall Street's hottest 
gurus, Georgia-based Robert Prechter 
has used an arcane branch of analysis 
known as Elliott Wave Theory to predict 
that the Dow ts on a march that will peak 
at 3600 by 1988. In December 1985, Yale 
Hirsch, editor of the newsletter Smart 


Money, forecast the date of the Dow’s 
2000 day within roughly a week. Now 
Hirsch predicts that the index may climb 
to 2300 within three months and reach 
2700 later this year 

On the other hand, no less a figure 
than Liberal Economist John Kenneth 
Galbraith, writing in the January Ad/antic 
Monthly, warns of parallels between the 
current breathtaking stock-market ex 
pansion and the pre-Crash era of 1929 
Maintains Galbraith: “The question now 
in the winter of 1987, is whether the stock 
market is or has been repeating its history 

The wise, though for most the improb 
able course, is to assume the worst 

The strength of the Dow’s perform- 
ance last week, however, seemed to indi- 
cate that the worst, whatever it might be, 
is not yet in evidence. On Monday the 30- 
stock industrial index, which contains the 
securities of such prominent companies as 
IBM, Westinghouse, General Electric and 
General Motors, exploded with an un 
precedented one-day rise of 44.01 points 
That mark eclipsed the record of 43.41 set 
on Nov. 3, 1982. By the end of the week 
the Dow had climbed a total of 78.6 
points, its best performance in ten 
months 

Significantly, the furious rally was not 
limited to the blue chips. Broadly based 


| stock-market indicators scored spectacu- 
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lar gains as well. The Standard & Poor’s 
index of 500 N.Y.S.E. stocks, for example, 
hopped up 12.28 points last week, to 
258.73, a 5% advance compared with the 
Dow’s 4.1% increase. In the all-electronic 
over-the-counter marketplace, an index 
of some 4,230 stocks quoted by the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers 
rose 27.39, to 380.65, a 7.75% gain 


he bullish feeling seemed to be 
shared worldwide. At the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange, where the 225- 
stock Nikkei index climbed by 
43% in 1986, investors followed the Big 
Board’s lead in pushing the average up an 
additional 1.3%, to a record 18936.76 
The London exchange, where the Finan- 
cial Times 500-Stock Index rose 21% last 
year, also racked up new records 
One clear factor in Wall Street’s surge 
was pent-up demand. As 1986 drew toa 
close, many investors had worried about a 
general sell-off of stocks caused by a rush 
to take advantage of low capital-gains tax 
rates that were about to disappear with 
the onset of tax reform. The sell-off, with 
an attendant sharp drop in stock prices, 
never materialized. Once 1986 was gone, 
investors apparently felt free to jump back 
into the market 
What makes the US. market’s cur- 
rent performance particularly striking 
and somewhat puzzling—is that the 
health of the rest of the economy is mixed 
at best. Overall growth is nothing to brag 
about and is expected to continue at only 
2.5% in 1987. Despite expectations of im- 
provement, the nation’s trade deficit re- 
mains abysmal, running at year’s end at 
an estimated $168 billion annual rate 
Last week there was at least a little good 
news, as the Labor Department an- 
nounced that the unemployment rate had 
dropped in December from 6.9% to 6.7%, 
| the lowest level of last year, making the 
| rate 7% for all of 1986. At the same 
time, Washington revealed that wholesale 
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prices for the month had remained flat 
indicating that inflation was firmly in 
check. Indeed, for the entire year whole- 
sale prices actually dropped by 2.5%, the 
first decline since 1963 

he rising stock market is also a bit sur 
prising in view of the tepid performance of 
many of the U.S. corporations whose shares 
are increasing in value. In 1984, for exam- 
ple, the 30 companies that make up the 
Dow industrials produced collective earn- 
ings of $120.43 a share. Last year the same 
firms earned only $118.40. Looking at pro- 
jected 1987 corporate profits for the entire 
US., Morgan Stanley Economist Stephen 
Roach predicts a dismal earnings drop of 
16.1% in the first quarter 

But this bull market has never been 
driven by corporate profits. Instead, it has 
been fueled principally—some would say 
only—by the decline in U.S. interest rates 
Every fall in rates makes bonds and other 
fixed-income investments seem 
tractive to investors and thus increases 
the desirability of common stocks. In the 
past two years, for example, the return on 
90-day Treasury bills, ordinarily a staple 
for conservative investors, has dropped 
from about 9.5% to 5.5% 

If the bull market has a father and pro 
tector, the honor can be claimed by Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker. When the 
Dow hit a trough of 776.92 in August 1982 
and the economy seemed hopelessly 
trapped in a recession, Volcker and his col- 
leagues at the Fed were convinced that in- 
terest rates had to come down. No sooner 
had they loosened monetary policy than in- 
vestors came storming back into the mar 
ket. And as interest rates kept falling, the 
bulls kept buying. By November 1983 the 
Dow had reached a high of 1287.20. For the 
next year, the index more or less stagnated 
partly as a result of uncertainty about the 
outcome of the 1984 presidential elections 
After President Reagan’s landslide victory, 
the bulls started stampeding again. By Jan- 
uary of 1986, the Dow had climbed to 1502 


less al- 


Then came the biggest three-month 
burst in stock-market history. The Dow 
roared to 1856 in April, sparking tremen 
dous euphoria on Wall Street. Just as sud- 
denly, the market then began to dipsy- 
doodle, going through unprecedented 
one-day drops and climbs, including the 
worst ever single-day fall on Sept. 11 
(86.61 points). The eye-popping volatility 
of the market was made possible by the 
steadily increasing computerization that 
allowed hundreds of millions of dollars to 
flush through the markets at the push ofa 
button. But for all the action, the Dow 
managed to spend most of its time in the 
region of about 1880 


hen the bulls made yet anoth- 
er return at year’s end, they 
owed thanks once again to the 


Fed. “There is a lot of fresh 
money in the marketplace,” said one hap 
py Wall Street broker last week—and 


Volcker’s current policies get much of the 
credit for its presence. For months, the 
economy’s relatively sluggish growth has 
stirred fears of recession, and that in turn 
has spurred the Fed to allow the money 
supply to expand rapidly. Interest rates 
have thus continued to fall, and investors 
seeking a healthy return have turned back 
to stocks. Says Sam Nakagama, president 
of Nakagama & Wallace, a Wall Street 
consulting firm: “The forces of expansion 
at this point are quite powerful.” 

The tumble in interest rates, many 
economists agree, may be far from over 
John Paulus, chief economist at Morgan 
Stanley, predicts a further drop in interest 
rates on Government securities of almost 
one percentage point in 1987, sending the 
return on a 90-day Treasury bill, for ex- 
ample, from the current 5.5% to 4.5% 
Such a decline would probably prompt a 
further move into equities 

Partly because of those anticipated 


expansionary policies, many analysts 
foresee a tide of money pouring into 
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stocks. An estimated $950 billion worth of 
stocks was traded on the N.Y.S.E. during 
1986. Some analysts have speculated that 
as much as $450 billion more could flow 
into U.S. stocks over the next twelve 
months from such sources as pension 
funds, money-market-fund investors and 
companies that are buying up their own 
shares to avoid takeovers 

Another increasing source of fresh 
capital in the bull market is money from 
foreign investors. In the view of Goldman 
Sachs’ Einhorn, foreigners have become 
the “single largest group of net buyers 
of U.S. common stocks.” In 1986 such in- 
vestors, largely from Western Europe, 
bought anywhere from $25 billion to $30 
billion worth of additional U.S. equities. 
This year the total could reach $40 billion. 
Foreigners remain interested in Ameri- 
can stocks even at a time when overseas 
stock markets are booming, largely be- 
cause their own markets are much small- 
er than those in the US. 

Some analysts, however, see less mon- 
ey flowing into the market than others. 
Morgan Stanley Economist Roach, for 
example, warns that increasing levels of 
installment debt may crimp consumer 
spending this year, dampening the econo- 
my even further than predicted. Roach 
forecasts growth this year of 1.8%, well 
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Super Bowl 1986: both Bears and bulls won 


below the 2.5% expected by many other 
economists. Allen Sinai, chief economist 
of the Shearson Lehman Bros. investment 
house, warns that the same consumer- 
debt problem may prevent households 
from putting their savings from income 








tax reform into the stock market. Says he: 
“Consumers are still likely to be retrench- 
ing before responding.” 

The fact is that however closely the 
continuing bull market is parsed. dissect- 
ed and analyzed, it will still retain its ca- 
pacity to confound the experts, just as it 
has done so often in the past. That leads 
some analysts, as in the past, to resort jest- 
| ingly to whimsical or far-out market tools. 
| One current favorite is the Super Bowl 
theory. It holds that whenever a team 
from the original National Football 
League wins the championship crown, 
the stock market rises for that year; when- 
ever a team from the old American Foot- 
ball League triumphs, the market falls. As 
ridiculous as this pigskin prognostication 
may appear, the Super Bow! indicator has 
proved to be right in 18 of the past 20 
years, based on the Dow’s performance. 
The theory worked to perfection last year 
| when the Chicago Bears, of the original 
N.ELL., trounced the New England Patri- 
ots, But as the Bears discovered anew in 
their upset loss in this season's playoffs, 
glory on the gridiron can be fleeting. No 
less unpredictable, indeed, is the outcome 
of the contests that are waged on the 
rough-and-tumble playing fields of Wall 
Street. By George Russell. 
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The Way We Were at 1000 


oOo” once before has the Dow Jones industrial average 
crossed a milestone of such dizzying stature. Before the 
magic of 2000 came the mystique of 1000. The Dow first 
broke through that barrier more than 14 years ago, closing at 
1003.16 on Nov. 14, 1972. For nearly a decade before, bro- 
kers had dreamed about the event, describing it as “roman- 
tic” and comparing it to the first breaking of the 4-min. mile. 
“It’s a hell of a news item,” said one 
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Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 





ty. The economy had been expanding for 24 months, and ex- 
perts predicted a growth spurt of as much as 6% for 1973. 
National Security Adviser Henry Kissinger made his famous 
prediction in October that peace was at hand in Viet Nam 
The final boost came on Nov. 7, when President Nixon and 
Vice President Agnew won re-election in a huge landslide. 
Exactly one week later the market hit the millennium. 

The giddiness prompted Wall Street bulls to forecast that 
the Dow would break 1100 and even 1200 within twelve to 
18 months. Said William Donaldson, chairman of the invest- 
ment firm Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette: 





investment-house partner on the 
day it finally happened. Economist 4 
John Kenneth Galbraith, on the 
other hand, downplayed it, saying, 
“Mostly it was useful to people who 
needed an excuse to get drunk.” But 
many Wall Streeters believed the general 
intoxication surrounding the event would 
| inspire small-time investors to pour their 
| money into the market and keep the Dow 
rolling inexorably forward 

The 1000 mark was sweet to Wall 
Street because it capped a long struggle. 
The Dow had momentarily crossed 1000 
almost seven years earlier, during trading 
on Jan. 18, 1966, but had fallen back be- 
fore the end of the day. The index rallied 
in 1968, but then began a rocky slide as 
the Viet Nam War continued to eat away 
at the nation’s morale and economic 
health. For the next few years inflation 
and recession knocked the Dow down ev- 
ery time it tried to edge up toward 1000. 

Finally, toward the end of 1972, came 
































“The fact that the industrials went over 
and stayed over 1000 has big psychologi- 
cal importance.” Few investors ex- 
pected the stampede to continue 
without a pause, but even the 
grouchiest bears would not have 
guessed what actually happened: the 
Dow was unable to break 1100 until 
more than ten years later—during the 
bull market of the '80s. 
After topping 1000, the Dow climbed 
to a 70s peak of 1051.70 on Jan. 11, 1973, 
and promptly fell into the worst bear mar- 
ket since World War II. The Watergate 
scandal was heating up, inflation surged, 
,| and the Arab oil embargo hit. The Dow 
| plunged relentlessly for nearly two years, 
| until it lost 45% of its value, hitting a *70s 
nadir of 577.60 on Dec. 6, 1974. The mar- 
| ket seesawed upward during the rest of 
the ‘70s, but was kept under 1000 by infla- 
tion, recessions and a second oil shock in 
| 1979. The lesson of those sober years is 
that reaching the 2000 milestone reveals 
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a time of national optimism and prosperi- 





Winners: Nixon, Agnew and Wall Street 


almost nothing about what is to come. 
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Waterloo at USX 


Carl Icahn meets his match 


FF: most corporate managers, the very 
mention of Carl Icahn’s name is 
enough to cause shudders. But USX 
Chairman David Roderick may be tough- 
er than most. Last week, after a three- 
month battle to gain control of the largest 
US. steelmaker, Icahn abruptly gave up, 
outmaneuvered by Roderick. The corpo- 
rate raider and TWA chairman had been 
unable to raise the $10.5 billion needed to 
capture the company. Says Joachim 
Schnabel, investment officer for the Col- 
lege Retirement Equities Fund, which 
holds more than 2 million USX shares 
“You have to credit USX management 
for not caving in.” 





Outmaneuvered, but not out of the picture 
A last-minute ploy made the price too high 


It would have been easy enough for 
Roderick to submit, faced as he was with 
enormous pressures on all sides. For the 
past year the oil and gas business, which 
generates some 60° of USX revenues, 
has been hit by declining petroleum 
prices. USX has also been mired in a bit- 
ter five-month-old strike by 22,000 steel- 

| workers. The firm, which earned $409 
| million on sales of $19.3 billion in 1985, is 
| expected to report a net loss for 1986 of 
| about $500 million on revenues of some 
$16.5 billion 
When Icahn first made an offer of 
| $7.1 billion, at $31 a share, in October, 
| Roderick resolved to save his company 
The chairman knew that Icahn might sell 
off USX piece by piece, since the breakup 
| value of the firm is estimated to be more 
than $61 a share, or $15.8 billion. USX 
announced that it would undertake a cost- 
cutting and restructuring program 

In the end, though, it was a relatively 
simple ploy that dashed Icahn’s hopes 
USX had borrowed $3.4 billion last year 
under terms that allowed the lenders to 
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call in their loans immediately if the com- 
pany were taken over. At the end of De- 
cember, Roderick cleverly decided to use 
up these funds to pay off other debts. If 
Icahn had gained control of USX, the 
banks could have demanded repayment 
That in effect raised the cost of taking 
over the company from about $7.1 billion 
to $10.5 billion 

At that price, the USX takeover 
would have been the second most expen- 
sive in U.S. history, ranking behind only 
| the $13.2 billion acquisition of Gulf Oil by 
Standard Oil of California in 1984. But 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, Icahn’s in- 
vestment bankers, apparently could not 
raise all the money needed. Some Wall 
Street observers speculated that Drexel 
Burnham’s ability to finance takeovers 
has been somewhat hampered by the fact 
that it has been subpoenaed in the widen- 
ing Securities and Exchange Commission 
investigation into illegal insider trading 

In past forays, Icahn has sometimes 
walked away with hefty greenmail profits 
In a greenmail deal, a raider sells his 
shares in a target company back to the 
firm for a premium not available to other 
shareholders. If that was Icahn’s plan in 
this case, Roderick refused to play along 
During his takeover effort, the financier 
paid an average price estimated to be 
somewhere between $22.50 and $26 a 
share for 29.3 million shares of USX. Af- 
ter climbing to 28% during the takeover 
battle, the company’s stock closed last 
week at 22%. That means that Icahn 
could have lost money on the deal so far 
Though he said last week that he might 
mount a proxy fight for seats on the USX 
board, the investment community was 
skeptical about his odds of winning 

Now that USX has apparently turned 
back the takeover threat, the company 
can concentrate on its formidable internal 
problems. Most urgent is the strike, which 
is growing more and more damaging to 
both labor and management. The union 
strike fund that has been paying many 
USX workers $60 a week is running low 
At the same time, the work stoppage ts 
costing USX at least $1 million a day and 
forcing its customers to turn elsewhere 
Says a company spokesman: “We have al- 
ready lost first-quarter orders. We don’t 
want to lose second-quarter orders.” A 
settlement could come as early as this 
week —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York 


Uneasy Alliance 


Defections hit a computer team 








he idea was something along the lines 

of one for all and all for one. Top- 
notch U.S. high-tech companies would 
combine their research efforts and defeat 
their fierce competitors from Japan. But 
now the alliance, known as the Microelec- 
tronics and Computer Technology Corp. 
(MCC), is suffering some serious defec- 
tions. Last week MCC announced that 
Unisys, Lockheed and Allied-Signal had 











given notice that they will be departing 
from the consortium at the end of the 
year. All three companies say in essence 
that being part of the group no longer fits 
their needs 

Moreover, the consortium must find a 
successor to Bobby Inman, the former CIA 
deputy director, who left his post as chair- 
man of MCC at the end of 1986. Inman, 
who says he now wants to concentrate on 
bringing advanced technology to the mar- 
ketplace, will head Westmark Systems, a 
new holding company that will acquire 
high-tech defense-industry firms 

MCC was formed in 1982 by ten com- 
panies, in part to counter Japan's Fifth- 
Generation Project, a combined govern- 
ment and industry effort to develop new 
supercomputers. The consortium’s mem- 
ber firms agreed to pool the results of joint- 
ly financed long-term research conducted 





MCC technicians with a silicon wafer 
Members do not always send top researchers 


atan Austin center on such subjects as ar- | 
tificial intelligence and the making of sili- 
con microchips. The original MCC roster 
was an honor roll of technological titans, | 
including Digital Equipment, Advanced | 
Micro Devices, Honeywell and National 
Semiconductor. Subsequently other re- 
spected firms, including 3M and Boeing, 
joined, and the current membership 
numbers 20 

But despite the substantial progress 
reportedly being made in MCC labs, the 
consortium’s work has been hampered 
by the wary independence of some of 
its members. While MCC companies all 
want to share in the fruits of the consor- 
tium’s research, they do not want to give 
competitors an edge. Says Drew Peck, 
who follows electronics companies for the 
Gartner Group: “Member firms are reluc- 
tant to assign their first-tier researchers to 
MCC. To them, sharing their research 
talent and resources with competitors is 
considered an unnatural act.’ But that is 
exactly what U.S. companies may have to 
do to best their Japanese rivals a 
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London Calling, on a Beam of Light 


Undersea fiber-optic cables will bring continents closer together 


he cable is only the size of a large gar- 

den hose, and its route across the 
marshlands of New Jersey is not particu- 
larly breathtaking. But AT&T workers 
are taking extraordinary care in handling 
and splicing this slender conduit as they 
work their way inch by inch toward the 
ocean. This is no routine telephone line 
going in. When it reaches its final destina- 
tion—Europe—in 1988, the $335 million 
cable will be the first telephone line to 
carry voices and data across the Atlantic 
on beams of light. 

The fiber-optic cable will be able to 
handle the equivalent of 40,000 simulta- 
neous telephone conversations, more than 
twice the number of transatlantic phone 
lines now available on the three operating 


dersea phone lines represent a big leap 
forward. 

Transatlantic cables have been in op- 
eration since 1858, when the first working 
telegraph line was laid between New- 
foundland and Ireland after many failed 
attempts. But radio was the only means of 
transmitting telephone calls across the 
ocean until 1956, when the first voice- 
carrying cable was completed. Dubbed 
TAT-1, for transatlantic, the $49.5 mil- 
lion telephone cable connected New- 
foundland with Scotland and could carry 
52 telephone calls. More cables followed, 
but the number of available wires re- 
mained well below demand until recent 
years. The last conventional cable to be 
installed, TAT-7, was built in 1983 for 








copper-core cables. Together with a $700 
million transpacific fiber-optic cable 
scheduled to be completed in 1989, the 
new undersea phone lines should provide 
better connections and lower prices for 
millions of U.S. consumers and businesses 
who regularly reach out and touch some- 
one across an ocean. 

Callers will hear a noticeable im- 
provement in transmission quality, 
AT&T promises. The current undersea 
cables are often overcrowded and fre- 
quently suffer from static. And satellite 
connections, which now carry about 60% 
of transatlantic phone calls, typically pro- 
duce an echoey sound and an annoying 
half-second delay because signals must be 
sent 22,300 miles up to a communications 
satellite and back down again. Fiber-optic 
technology, by contrast, delivers a com- 
paratively pure sound. The ultrathin glass 
fibers in the cable carry information on 
laser beams of light, which travel with vir- 
tually no susceptibility to electronic inter- 
ference. Long-distance telephone compa- 
nies have already installed more than 
20,000 miles of fiber-optic cables to con- 
nect major cities in the U.S., but the un- 
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$191 million and carries up to 9,000 calls. 

The optical cable will be jointly 
owned by 29 separate North American 
and European communications compa- 
nies, among them AT&T, RCA, MCI, 
ITT and Western Union. AT&T, which 
has a 37% stake in the venture, is in 
charge of building the first 3,161 nautical 
miles of the cable, to a point in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean near Continental Europe. 
There the cable will fork into two lines, 
one each to Britain and France, which 
will be built by communications firms 
from those countries. 

The huge jump in transatlantic tele- 
phone capacity is expected to bring lower 
prices for both telephone conversations 
and data transmission (current price of a 
ten-minute, afternoon Manhattan-to- 
London call: $7.98, plus tax). The optical 
cable will also be the first transatlantic 
line to carry television and other video 
signals, which now travel only by satel- 
lite. The glass-fiber line will be well suited 
to video transmission because TV signals 
are densely packed with information and 
thus require large amounts of cable ca- 
pacity. The fiber-optic cable will provide 








another advantage—security—for banks 
and other institutions that send sensitive 
information. Unlike satellite transmis- 
sions, which can be intercepted by outsid- 
ers, a glass-fiber line is almost impossible 
to tap. 

While users will take delight in the 
new form of transmission, it could provide 
an uncomfortable amount of competition 
for satellite operators. At least one of 
them, Washington-based Comsat, is gear- 
ing up for a tough marketing battle. “Sat- 
ellites ain't dead yet,” says Joel Alper, 
president of Comsat’s Space Communica- 
tions Division. “Our fiber-optic competi- 
tors will find us a strong and aggressive 
opponent.” 

Satellite operators have been eager to 
point out the drawbacks of fiber optics. 
Few though they are, one potential prob- 
lem is cable breakage, which can require 
six months to locate and repair. AT&T 
researchers were astonished to discover 
during testing last year near the Canary 
Islands that fiber-optic cables emit an 
electrical signal that attracts a sharp- 
toothed menace, the alligator shark. On 
more than one occasion, the small sharks 
have managed to bite through the cable 
and knock it out of commission. AT&T 
hopes it has solved the problem by clad- 
ding the cable in heavier armor. 


ore delicate and brittle than copper 

cable, the fiber conduit must be laid 
with painstaking techniques. Perhaps the 
most difficult stretch will be the first 100 
miles off the U.S. coast, where the line 
will rest on the relatively shallow conti- 
nental shelf. To protect the line from fish- 
ing boats and jagged rocks, the cable will 
be buried two feet below the sea floor by a 
robot trench digger. The undersea plow, 
operated by a specially equipped Canadi- 
an ship, will dig the ditch for the cable 
and then fill in the trench by blowing soil 
into it with water jets. 

The Canadian vessel should complete 
the first stretch by next autumn, when the 
AT&T cable ship C.S. Long Lines will 
pick up the job. Moving across the deep 
ocean, the cable ship will lay the conduit 
directly on the seabed at the speedy rate 
of 6 m.p.h. Oceanographers have plotted 
a course to avoid sharp peaks or volcanic 
ranges on the ocean floor, 

While 65% of all international calls 
from the U.S. travel across the Atlantic, 
the Pacific will be the next ocean to be 
bridged by fiber optics. Next year AT&T 
and 22 joint-venture partners plan to be- 
gin construction of an 8,600-nautical-mile 
fiber cable that will link California with 
the Pacific rim. The cable will reach from 
Point Arena, Calif., just north of San 
Francisco, to Hawaii, and then 2,900 
miles farther west to a point in the ocean 
where it will split into separate branches 
to Japan, Guam and the Philippines. 
When the Pacific line is completed, a 
phone call to the other side of the world 
may sound like one from just around the 
corner. — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/London and 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Business Notes 





AUTOS 
Imports Are 
On a Roll 


It was a record year for car 
sales in the US., but domestic 
automakers had no reason to 
be euphoric. While Americans 
bought 16.3 million cars and 
light trucks last year, up from 
15.7 million in 1985, imports 
accounted for most of that 
growth. Foreign carmakers 
now claim 28.2% of the US. 
market, compared with 25.7% 
in 1985. 

The invasion from over- 
seas shows no signs of slowing 
down. Last week Honda, the 
leading Japanese carmaker in 
the U.S., announced a major 
$450 million investment in a 
new Ohio facility to build en- 
gines and car components for 
use in the company’s Marys- 
ville, Ohio, assembly plant 


BANKING 


A Jolly Good 
Agreement 


Investors can now skip around 
the globe to buy and sell for- 
eign stocks, bonds and bank 
notes. Bult since many nations 
impose different regulations on 
their financial systems, the 
playing field for the interna- 
tional investor is not always a 
level one. Last week Britain 
and the U.S. took a major step 
toward smoothing the surface. 
The two countries proposed a 
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Honda's Ohio plant made these models 
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Dyed and dead, the trees still look, smell and feel alive 


uniform set of rules to govern 
banks’ capital reserves. Feder- 
al Reserve Board Chairman 
Paul Volcker called the pact a 
“breakthrough.” 

The accord would require 
that most American and Brit- 
ish banks set aside higher- 
than-normal amounts of capi- 
tal to cover losses on their 
riskier loans. British banks 
have been subject to risk-based 
capital requirements for sever- 
al years, but U.S. banks must 
currently set aside reserves 
amounting to only 6% of total 
assets, however speculative 
their investments. 


Let Sleeping 
Plants Lie 


Many plant lovers are also 
plant killers: they never quite 
find the right mix of light and 
water to keep their house- 
plants alive. Weyerhaeuser, 
the Tacoma, Wash.—based for- 
est-products company, be- 
lieves this problem may now 
be solved. Last week the firm 


| began selling plants, trees and 


flowers that have been put into 
a kind of permanent “sleep.” 
Weyerhaeuser owns the North 
American rights to the treat- 
ment, in which nontoxic pre- 
servatives are injected into the 
plants. The process, which also 
permits the use of dyes to 
transform green plants into red 
ones, has been available on a 
limited basis in Europe since 
the 1970s. Oaks, palms and eu- 





calyptus trees, as well as indoor 
plants like baby’s breath, can 
be preserved for as long as 
eight years. After the process, 
the plants look, feel and even 
smell like they did before. Still, 
they neither grow nor blossom 
and have no need for water or 
light. The sleeping plants will 
sell for up to four times the cost 
of their living counterparts. 

Weyerhaeuser _ believes 
there is a huge market for its 
products, but owners of plant 
nurseries caution that sales of 
living trees and flowers are not 
about to die off. Says Steve 
McGonigal, executive director 
of the Washington State Nur- 
serymen’s Association: “There 
will never be a substitute for a 
real plant.” 


MOVIES 


Cannon Runs 
Low on Ammo 


Only a year ago Cannon 
Group provoked sneers—and 
envy—in Hollywood with such 
low-brow but high-profit films 
as Death Wish 3 and Breakin’. 
Now the studio is a fallen star. 
Cannon is slashing its produc- 
tion schedule this year by more 
than 65%. The studio last 
month narrowly avoided filing 
for bankruptcy because of its 
debt load, which reached $200 
million at the end of 1985. 
Warner Communications at 
least temporarily rescued the 
studio by investing $75 million 
in exchange for a 23% stake 
in Cannon stock and $25 mil- 
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Ascene from Cannon's Death Wish 3 


lion worth of company bonds. 

Cannon has been suffering 
from a sudden dearth of box- 
office hits, but that may not be 
its most serious problem. Crit- 
ics charge that its past success 
may have resulted partly from 
questionable accounting prac- 
tices, and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is cur- 
rently looking over Cannon’s 
books. 


SCANDALS 


Officer! Stop 
That Man 


“The greatest bank robbery 
ever,” fumed Mordechai Vir- 
shubski, a member of Israel’s 
Knesset. He and many of his 
countrymen were outraged at 
the news that Ernest Japhet, 
the former chairman of Bank 
Leumi (1985 assets: $22 bil- 
lion), had negotiated for him- 
self $5 million in severance pay 
and a $360,000 annual pen- 
sion. Protesters stormed the 
bank’s Tel Aviv headquarters. 
A prime reason for the anger 
was that Japhet had been 
forced to step down last year 
when a government commis- 
sion criticized his role in 
the 1983 crash of the value of 
Israeli bank stocks. As public 
indignation mounted last 
week, the bank’s board of di- 
rectors voted to suspend Ja- 
phet’s “golden handshake.” A 
review of the affair has begun, 
but few observers expect that 
Japhet will regain his benefit 
package. 
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“Ive eot more 
to do than figure 
computer.’ 











HYpor 


tant things 


out how to use a 


Lots of people who own small businesses are using computers these days. 
Which is a real shock. Because many never dreamed ‘hiey ‘d end up using one. 

They were too busy with the business. Or figured it tooka special talent: 
Or thought that computers really weren't designed for people like them. 

W hat change d their minds? Well, when things g got really busy, they tried 
the IBM Pe waonal C /omputer. And found out what a huge he ‘Api it could be. 

Now obviously a computer isn't going to change your business overnight. 
And yes. you've got to invest some time to get your system going. But today, 
anyone can use an IBM Personal Computer to save time and money. 

Inventory control is a good example. If you keep track on an IBM 
Personal C jomputer, \ you can make sure you order only what you need, and 
cut your inventory overhead. 

‘You can avoid losing sales because you “suddenly” run out of stock, or 
mistakenly think youre out of stock. You can retrieve information in 

seconds, to help make money-saving —and money-making — decisions. 

Of course, an IBM PC can do much more, now and in ithe future. 

Because it runs thousands and thousands of programs. And it’s built to grow 


just as fast as your business. 


But the best part is, IBM is always there to help, with a nationwide 
network of dealers and service centers. 
‘To find out more, read The Little Blue Book from LBM, the easy-to-follow 
guide to buying a PC for small business. It's free. Just 
call 1-800-447-4700 (in Alaska, 1-800-447-0890). 
And while you're on the line, ask for the name 
of an Authorized IBM PC Dealer near you. 






Solutions for small business. 




















Eye of the storm: the disputed infant has stirred a wider dispute about the procedure through which she was conceived 


Whose Child Is This? 


Baby M. and the agonizing dilemma of surrogate motherhood 


he second half of the 20th century 

has been full of uneasy trade-offs 

and Faustian bargains. One after 

another, life’s most intimate and 
privileged matters—sexual relations, con- 
ception, birth and death—have been de 
livered to the unsanctified ground of sci- 
ence and commerce. The results may be 
welcome: the laboratory study of sex leads 
to Lreatments for sexual dysfunction; tech- 
nologies of fertility give hope to the child- 
less; mechanical organs offer the chance 
of longer life. But even as the gains are 
counted, the mount. Even 
when the mind assents, the heart some- 
times shivers. 

For anyone but the central figures, 
and perhaps for them as well, mixed emo- 
tions are the only kind that seem fitting to 
bring to the New Jersey courtroom where 
a landmark case involving custody of a 
9%-month-old infant is being heard 
Mary Beth Whitehead thought she knew 
herself in 1985, when she contracted, as a 
surrogate mother, to bear a child for Wil- 


reservations 


liam and Elizabeth Stern. But her certain- 
ties crumbled when she gave birth last 
March to the girl she calls Sara, the Sterns 
call Melissa and court papers call Baby 
M. In hours of emotional testimony last 
week, Whitehead told the court that the 
experience of childbirth “overpowered 
her. Her husband said that after handing 
over the child to the Sterns, his wife cried 
hysterically, asking, “Oh God, what have 
I done?” 

The court battle over Baby M. will an 
swer only a part of that question. In decid- 
ing the case, New Jersey Superior Court 
Judge Harvey Sorkow becomes the first 
judge in the U.S. asked to enforce a surro- 
gate agreement. He could treat the case 
mainly as a contract dispute, rule that the 
contract is valid and award the child to 
the Sterns. Or he could opt to treat it basi- 
cally as a custody battle; then the best in 
terests of the child would be the guiding 
principle. Custody is often awarded to 
mothers, but since Baby M. has been liv- 
ing with the Sterns at the judge’s order for 





that 


most of the time since she was born 
approach may favor them too 

Any decision is almost certain to be 
appealed. Yet even when the final court 
has its final say, the echoes of White 
head’s anguished question will still hang 
in the air. If a society legitimates surro- 
gacy, what has it done? Has it imperiled 
its most venerable notions of kinship and 
the bond between mother and child? Has 
it opened the way to a dismal baby indus- 
try, in which well-to-do couples rent out 
the wombs of less affluent women, some- 
times just to spare themselves the incon- 
venience of pregnancy? Yet if surrogacy is 
prohibited, has a promising way for child- 
less couples to have families been denied 
them? And what if the truest answer to 
those questions is also the most problem- 
atical—yes to all the above? 

In the crowded courtroom in Hacken- 
sack, N.J., listeners heard repeated last 
week the now familiar outlines of the sto- 
ry. William Stern, 40, a biochemist, and 
his wife Elizabeth, 41, a pediatrician, con- 
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tracted with Whitehead early in 1985 for 
her to conceive a child through artificial 
insemination and carry it on their behalf. 
The three were brought together through 
the Infertility Center of New York, a 
for-profit Manhattan agency. The Sterns 
chose Whitehead, now 29, after review- 
ing and rejecting the applications of 300 
women. Some drank. Some smoked ciga- 
rettes or marijuana. Some just did not look 
the part. The Sterns wanted a candidate 
“who might have looked like us,” said 
Elizabeth Stern 

Mary Beth Whitehead seemed per- 
fect. A housewife with two school-age 
children by her husband Richard, she had 
wanted to become a surrogate mother to 
help a childless couple. She claimed to 
want no more children of her own. After 
she met the Sterns for the first time at a 
New Jersey restaurant, the three became 
friends, trading phone calls back and 
forth. Whitehead signed a contract, prom- 
ising among other things that she would 
not “form or attempt to form a parent- 
child relationship” with the resulting in- 
fant. The Sterns promised to pay her 
$10,000, plus medical expenses. They 
paid the center $10,000. But during deliv- 
ery, Whitehead told the court last week, 
she decided she could not go through with 
it. “Something took over,” she said. “I 
think it was just being a mother.” 

Whitehead, who did not accept her 
fee or sign over custody, took the child 
home with her. Three days later the 
Sterns collected the baby from the White- 
head home, but next morning Whitehead 
came by to beg for the infant's temporary 
return. After a two-hour encounter that 
both sides say was punctuated by emo- 
tional outbursts, the Sterns reluctantly 
agreed. “We thought she was suicidal,’ 
William Stern said. Two weeks later, 
when the Sterns came to her home, 
Whitehead told them she would not give 
up the child 

The following month, after obtaining 
a court order that required the infant to be 
handed over to them, the Sterns returned, 
accompanied by five policemen. In the 
confusion, Richard Whitehead slipped 
away with the child through a bedroom 
window. The Whiteheads then fled with 
the baby to Florida, where they were 
tracked down by a private detective hired 
by the Sterns. Authorities took the infant 
and returned her to New Jersey. Last Sep- 
tember, Judge Sorkow gave temporary 
custody to the Sterns, but he allowed 
Mary Beth Whitehead to spend two hours 
twice a week with Baby M. on the neutral 
turf ofa local children’s home 

The judge, who is hearing the suit 
without a jury, will have little to guide him 
as he makes his decision. There have been 
at least four other instances in which a 
surrogate mother has decided to keep the 
child, The cases either were settled out of 
court or produced no guiding precedent 
In the past few years, at least 21 states 
have groped toward legislation on surro- 
gacy, without success. Laws defining and 
regulating the practice must somehow be 
distinguished from statutes in all 50 states 
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The Whiteheads: after the birth she cried, “Oh God, what have I done?” 


against baby selling. Further, in the 29 
states that have laws covering artificial 
insemination, the consenting husband of 
a woman who is artificially inseminated is 
deemed the legal father. The opposite is 
proposed under potential surrogacy legis- 
lation in which the semen donor is consid- 
ered the father 

But paradoxes abound throughout the 
subject of surrogacy, a notion that speaks 
to the parental instinct and offends it in 
the same stroke. So that a father can enjoy 
a blood relation to his child, the surrogate 
mother is persuaded to treat the same 
bond as negotiable. For all the complex- 
ities, however, surrogacy is one of the sim- 
plest and most venerable of the new con 
ception options. Even the Bible offers a 
parallel (in the Book of Genesis, natural- 
ly). When his wife proved unable to con 
ceive, Abraham impregnated her hand- 
maiden Hagar, who bore Ishmael. There 


were hard feelings in the aftermath of that 
arrangement too 

Modern contract surrogacy emerged 
around 1976. Noel Keane, a Dearborn, 
Mich., attorney who helps run the infertil- 





ity center that is involved in the Baby M 
case, handled one of the first such ar- 
rangements. “I know there are thousands 
of people who want it and need it,” Keane 
once wrote of surrogate motherhood, “in- 
cluding the surrogate mothers.” 

Statistics on the subject are few and 
inexact, but Keane estimates that 500 
children have been born to surrogate par- 
ents since then, 65 of them last year 
A bout a dozen surrogate centers are in op- 
eration around the country. The number 
is small but is likely to grow al a time 
when as many as 15% of married couples 
in the U.S. meet the medical definition of 
infertile 

That potential demand makes some 
people anxious to see the surrogate prac- 
tice halted now. “If you regulate it,”’ ob- 
jects William Pierce, president of the Na- 
tional Committee for Adoption, “that is 
making a public statement that it’s all 
right. We decided a hundred years ago we 
didn’t want people bought and sold in this 
country.” Some religious groups vehe 
mently oppose the practice. The Roman 
Catholic Church, which condemns artifi 


The Sterns: they thought they had found the perfect woman to bear their child 
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cial insemination outside of marriage, re- 
gards surrogacy as a violation of the bio- 
logical and spiritual unity of husband and 
wife. In a joint statement last month, New 
Jersey's bishops further contended that 
surrogacy “exploits a child as a commod- 
ity and exploits a woman as a baby- 
maker.” 

Rabbi Moses Tendler, professor of 
Jewish medical ethics at Manhattan’s Ye- 
shiva University, is no less affronted by 
what he calls the hiring of a “uterus for 
nine months.” He maintains, “In the old 
days you could buy a whole person—a 
slave—to do with as you wished. Now, if 
these surrogate contracts are ac- 
cepted, you'll be able to buy just a 
specific organ.” 

One argument for legalization 
is that forbidding surrogacy will 
simply drive it underground, en- 
suring that an unregulated black- 
market trade will flourish. But if 
the practice is to be permitted, in 
what form should it survive? Fear- 
ing that conception, the most inti- 
mate of functions, might become 
one more branch of private enter- 
prise, some experts want surrogacy 
to be conducted like adoption, 
mostly through nonprofit agencies. 
“I do not think people should be 
gestating babies for money,” says 
Arthur Caplan, director of the Bio- 
Medical Ethics Center at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. “Entrepre- 
neurs who come into the business 
are not being screened.” 

Indeed, the sharpest objection 
to surrogacy is the prospect of 
watching conception itself go com- 
mercial. “Children are not goods 
or property,” says Norman Rob- 
bins, a Birmingham, Mich., attor- 
ney with a special interest in fam- 
ily law. “Children cannot be 
bought or sold by parents.” While 
pregnancy can be as much an ordeal as a 
blessing, sanctioned compensation raises 
the prospect of some women, especially 
among the poor, turning to careers as pro- 
fessional breeders. Truly nightmarish 
prospects of a breeding market may be on 
the horizon, with greater use of the in vi- 
tro procedure, a still uncommon practice, 
which makes possible the insertion of the 
laboratory-fertilized egg of one woman 
into the womb of another. Some fear that 
the poorest American or even Third 
World women would become human in- 
cubators for prosperous couples who pre- 
fer not to gestate their own offspring. 

And if surrogacy is acceptable for in- 
fertile couples, what about others who 
want children—infertile singles, say, or 
married women who fear that pregnancy 
will interrupt their careers? The Baby M. 
case has already touched on the latter is- 
sue. It was once presumed that the Sterns 
resorted to the surrogate process because 
Dr. Stern was unable to conceive. A dif- 
ferent reason emerged in court last week, 
when William Stern testified that his wife 
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Ethics 


had been diagnosed in 1979 as having a 
probable mild case of multiple sclerosis. 
The couple turned to surrogacy, he now 
says, because they feared that a pregnan- 
cy could result in her paralysis or even 
death. Whitehead’s lawyers will be calling 
medical witnesses to cast doubt on the 
likelihood of such an outcome, with the 
implication that Dr. Stern’s real concern 
was to avoid disrupting her career. 

“We need to treat these matters in 
much the same way that we now regulate 
adoption,” says Doris Jonas Freed, chair- 
man of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion committee on surrogacy. Among other 





things, she would require comprehensive 
investigation of potential surrogates and 
contracts containing cooling-off periods to 
allow surrogates to change their minds. “In 
fact,” she says, “a surrogacy contract 
should require the sanction and approval of 
the courts.” 

Elizabeth Kane, 44, a mother of three 
from Pekin, Ill., and one of the nation’s 
first contracted surrogate mothers, firmly 
believes such women need more legal pro- 
tection. “I would still give the birth moth- 
er first choice,” Kane says. If she does 
give up the child, psychological counsel- 
ing should be provided for her after deliv- 
ery. “A woman needs to talk to someone 
and say, ‘I miss my baby.’ I had to sup- 
press those feelings for years.” During the 
pregnancy, she says, contracting couples 
are always solicitous. “But once you've de- 
livered, they are not interested in you. We 
give up so much to have a child for anoth- 
er woman, and then we don’t have any 
rights.” 

A standard contract currently used in 
many such arrangements does not pro- 





vide the surrogate mother with many 
rights, but puts a good number of re- 
straints on her. She agrees to abstain from 
smoking, alcohol and drugs as well as sex- 
ual intercourse during the period around 
insemination. Most agreements forbid her 
to abort without consent of the father, 
though some require it if amniocentesis 
reveals fetal abnormalities. And while the 
mothers are screened, though not always 
with sufficient diligence, the contracting 
couples often are not. What are the ethical 
dilemmas of a surrogate mother who de- 
livers her child into a home she knows lit- 
tle about? 

In September a committee 
formed by the American Fertility 
3: Society of Birmingham issued a 

s 100-page volume of ethical guide- 
4: lines relating to the host of new re- 
productive technologies. Because 
of the risks to the mother, the com- 
S~ mittee pronounced itself “not fa- 

, vorably disposed to the use of sur- 

#: rogate mothers for nonmedical 
= reasons.” But the members de- 
* clined to issue an across-the-board 
condemnation. And they deplored 
the absence of reliable data from 
which to draw conclusions. Mary 
Beth Whitehead is a high school 
dropout who married at 16. Is that 
typical of surrogate mothers? Are 
they more likely to be exploited or 
fulfilled, altruistic or driven by 
dark motives? 

The American principle is ever 
an active one: to set to work on a 
problem and be done with it. In an 
area with so much potential for ex- 
ploitation and grief, that impulse is 
easily understood. But to shape 
lasting solutions now—whether to 
legitimate surrogacy or prohibit 
it—may be premature when so lit- 
Ue is known. “We have real con- 
cerns about the widespread use of 
surrogacy until more study is done,” says 
Dr. Richard Marrs of Cedars-Sinai Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles and a member of the 
committee that drew up the fertility soci- 
ety’s guidelines. “We have to reserve our 
ethical judgment until we see the data.” 

Still, one question must be answered. 
Whose child is Baby M. to be? Sympathies 
can be divided, the infant cannot. Solo- 
mon’s threatened sword will no longer 
bring a simple answer. Deciding her fate 
will require all of Judge Sorkow’s compas- 
sion, sense and ability to appraise clearly 
the issues involved. In March the baby 
will have her first birthday, almost cer- 
tainly before she has her last name. It is 
unconscionable, unacceptable for her, but 
the questions her case raises are painful 
and daunting. When the opportunities 
that technology provides bring dilemmas 
in their wake, technology rarely provides 
answers to them. In the end, only people 
bear children. People will have to bear the 
consequences too. — By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Roger Franklin/Hackensack and 
8. Russell Leavitt/Atlanta 
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— Science 


Arcs, Birth and a Disk in the Sky 


Some faraway surprises from an astronomy meeting 


E ven the most jaded sky watchers were 
intrigued last week by three remark- 
able discoveries reported at the American 
Astronomical Society meeting in Pasade- 
na, Calif. Two of the finds lend support to 
current theories about the formation of 
planets and of galaxies, immense islands of 
hundreds of billions of stars. But a third 
two gigantic, well-defined arcs of light, as 
well as fragments of another—cannot be 
explained to anyone's satisfaction 

The mysterious arcs, each four to sev- 
en times longer than the diameter of the 
Milky Way, curve around clusters of gal- 


jets of matter emitted from the core of one 
of the galaxies—is even more farfetched 

Less spectacular, perhaps, was the 
discovery of a galaxy in the act of being 
born, a celestial infant long sought by as- 
tronomers. The one they finally found, 
called 3C 326.1, is exceedingly faint; it has 
been known for about 30 years, but only 
as an unseen source of radio waves 

The invisible object piqued the in- 
terest of Berkeley Astronomer Hyron 
Spinrad, known for his studies of very 
dim, faraway galaxies and quasars. Last 
spring Spinrad and his team first pin- 











axies that lie some 3 billion light-years” 
from earth. Astronomers Vahe Petrosian 
of Stanford University and Roger Lynds 
of Arizona’s Kitt Peak National Observa- 
tory, who discovered the arcs, believe 
each consists of some 100 billion stars but 
cannot explain the shape. “What gives us 
a headache,” says Petrosian, “is that they 
are so, so perfect.” 

Some scientists suggest that each arc 
might have been formed as a result of a 
huge explosion within a nearby galaxy 
Expanding shock waves from this blast 
would have compressed surrounding gas- 
es, clumping molecules together and set- 
ting off the process by which stars form 
But that process should produce bub- 
bles—that is, voids surrounded by a 
spherical “skin” of stars. These arcs are 
virtually two-dimensional strands of stars 
Besides, astronomers have not detected 
enough gas in the area to have formed 
Structures as large as the arcs 

Another possibility is that the arcs 
were once galaxies bul were somehow 
stretched out of shape by the gravitational 
pull of other galaxies. Yet gravity strong 
enough to distort a galaxy would be un- 
likely to leave behind anything as well or- 
ganized as the observed arcs. A third ex- 
planation—that the arcs condensed from 





*A light-year, the distance that light travels in one 
year, is about 6 trillion miles. 
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pointed 3C 326.1’s position with New 
Mexico’s Very Large Array radio tele- 
scopes; then they aimed powerful optical 
telescopes at the spot and discovered a 


glowing object about 12 billion light- 
years from earth. Later analysis of light 
from 3C 326.1 revealed that it was a 
newborn galaxy, three times longer than 
the diameter of the Milky Way. At the 
time the light viewed by Spinrad left 3C 
326.1, which was 12 billion years ago, 
the new galaxy was forming sun-size 
stars at the rate of about 3,000 to 5,000 
a year. But it still consisted largely of 
ionized hydrogen gas that would eventu- 
ally condens® into billions of additional 
stars. It was a late bloomer, Spinrad 
says, because astronomers think most 
galaxies formed 14 billion years ago 
Closest to home—in the Milky Way 
itself—Cornell and Caltech astronomers 
have found what may be the early 
stages in the formation of a new solar 
system, showing for the first time that a 
dust disk surrounding a sun-size star or- 
bits the star in an orderly fashion. Such 
disks, initially found in the early 1980s, 
have been touted as the precursors of 
planetary systems; this discovery makes 
the claim a notch less speculative and 
suggests that stars with planets may be 
quite common. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 


Reported by Charles Pelton/San Francisco 
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What do you give the man 
who Plays on your side, 
collaborates in all your 
victories, and makes the pair 
of you an invincible team? 











© Memorable gifts for men 
and women, Shown, our 
Classic Black® ball pen and 
pencil, $37 the set. Other models 
and finishes from $11.50 to $1,000. 
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Unquestionably guaranteed against 
mechanical failure, regardless of age 
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Better Grades for Bill Bennett 








n his freshman year in office—at least 

the way his critics saw it—Secretary of 
Education William Bennett misbehaved 
like a classroom bully. He brashly back- 
handed many university students as 
beach bums who loafed on Government 
loans, blasted what he called the “failed 
path” of bilingual education, charged that 
rising college tuitions and cafeteria-style 
curriculums were a rip-off and assailed fat 
in congressional education budgets, Ex- 
cept for hearty support from President 
Reagan, whom Bennett strove mightily to 
please, most reaction from lawmakers 
and educators ranged from bemusement 
to cold rage. California Democrat Augus- 
tus Hawkins, chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
summed up the early opinion: “I would 
give him failing grades.” 

As Bennett winds up his second year 
in the job, some of his erstwhile critics 
have begun to revise his grades upward 
Says Anthony Podesta, president of the 
Washington-based liberal lobby People 

for the American Way: “He used to be 








The feisty Secretary is converting some of his critics 


more a seeker of headlines than educa- 
tional excellence. Now he is increasingly 
more responsible.” Bennett may be inef- 
fectual in getting legislation passed; 
indeed, both Congress and academe fault 
him for abandoning the traditional role of 
ombudsman on Capitol Hill for educa- 
tional programs and funding. However 


most observers agree that he has been a | 


resounding success at stirring up national 
discussion on basic educational issues. 

In so doing, the contentious Secretary 
has not only defined his own conception of 
his role but changed the nature of the job 
he occupies. “No longer will people be sat- 
isfied with a spokesman for the education 
lobby as Secretary,” says Terry Hartle, an 
education expert at the American Enter- 
prise Institute. “They will look for some- 
one who can candidly open up the issues 
for debate.” The Secretary agrees. He rel- 
ishes the “bully pulpit” he has made of his 
office. “No one,” he adds proudly, “has ad- 
vanced more ideas, more state of the art, 
more assessment of public education per 


dollar. It’s been ideas, ideas, ideas.” 








The record bears him out. Within the 
past year Bennett has: 
> Created a “Schools Without Drugs” 
program that, he claims, “hundreds of 
schools are putting into practice.” He 
also called on college presidents to show 
a “little courage” by kicking drugs off 
campus. 
> Released studies titled First Lessons 
and What Works, advocating back-to-ba- 
sics principles for elementary schools 
Says Bennett: “The Chicago school board 
has adopted a homework policy based on 
What Works.” 
>» Recommended dramatic expansion of 
experimental income-contingency loans 
that allow students to repay debts at rates 
linked to their income. 
> Challenged college presidents to exer- 
cise more “moral authority,” e.g., by in- 
sisting that athletes take real courses and 
graduate legitimately, with coaches’ jobs 
otherwise at stake. 
> Called for more attention to values in 
the curriculum, with a place for religion in 
course content. “We have absolutely won 
the debate on religion,” he exults, noting 
that when he first asserted that textbooks 
were neglecting religion, “people said, 
Omygosh—Ayatullah!” Now, says Ben- 
nett, both liberals and conservatives agree 
with him 


ae Shite 
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Clearly his proposals 
have touched responsive 
chords in Americans of the 
1980s, including some mem- 
bers of what Bennett sees as 
the education establish- 
ment. Bill Honig, Califor- 
nia’s superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, observes, 
“He’s saying the right thing 
and saying it strongly 
enough so people are paying 
attention.”” And, Honig 
adds, “he really has mel- 
lowed this past year.”’ Con- 
| gress has begun to mellow 
back. “Bennett got off to a 
bumpy start with me,” says 
Vermont Republican Rob- 
ert Stafford, ranking Repub- 
lican on the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and Humanities. “But 
he’s corrected that.” 

“T haven't changed,” insists Bennett 


people may have to become even more 
used to him. Insiders whisper that he is 
pondering a run for higher office; he has 
been mentioned as a possible vice-presi- 
dential candidate. The Secretary brushes 
off such rumors, saying that what he 
would really like to be is a tight end for the 
Chicago Bears. “If a feeler comes from 
them, I'm gone,” jokes Bennett, a burly 
220-pounder who played tackle at Wil- 
liams College. But he concedes a joy in the 





“People have gotten used to me.” If so, | 








Bennett: modulated style, with an accent on the positive 


rough-and-tumble of politics: “Do I like 
it? I say yeah!” 

Of late he has been jetting around the 
country like a man running for something. 
“T've been to 60 schools,” he says, “visiting 
five to six classrooms a day, plus a speech 
at the Rotary Club and jogging.” This 
week will bring more of the same, with 
speeches in New York City on disadvan- 
taged children, Atlanta in observance of 
the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr.’s birth- 
day, San Antonio on bilingual education, 
then Los Angeles to boost art education 

Howls are still resounding on Capitol 
Hill over his announcement last week of 
the 1988 education budget, Bennett, a 








doctrinaire Reaganaut when 
it comes to reducing the 
Federal Government’s role 
in education, proposed 
slashing $5.5 billion from 
this year’s appropriation of 
$19.5 billion. Such notions 
usually get short shrift in 
Congress. Robert Atwell, 
president of the American 
Council on Education, 
brands the new proposed 
cuts “indecent.” And Con- 
gressman Hawkins says of 
other parts of the new bud- 
get, “It’s nuts.” 

Reflecting on the Secre- 
tary’s overall performance, 
Illinois Democrat Paul Si- 
mon of the Senate’s Educa- 
tion, Arts and Humanities Subcommittee 


NOSNHOF VIHINAD 


gives him a C-minus for his sophomore | 


year. Notes an unimpressed Mary Futrell, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation: “He seems more interested in 
sparring with us than in sitting down and 
solving problems.” But Old Footballer 
Bennett appears to disdain report cards 
from anyone but the Gipper himself. “I 
have a lot of ideas for 1987,” he told Rea- 
gan when the President called him on 
Christmas Eve. “We have the ball and we 
are going to run with it.” Responded the 
boss: “I know you will.” —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington, with 
other bureaus 


























¢ Why take chances on any 
other used car, when you can 
buy a fully reconditioned, 
reliable Hertz? 

e Why take risks, when Hertz 
gives you a free 12 month/ 
12,000 mile Limited Power Train 
Warranty? 

¢ Why worry, when Hertz will 

let you inspect each car's 
comprehensive service record? 
¢ Why haggle, when Hertz gives 
you a low, fixed price? 

¢ Why take our word for it, when 
your mechanic can fully inspect 
your Hertz before you buy it? 


For the Car Sales location 
nearest you, Call 
1-800-654-3131. 


Why take chances 
when you 
can buy a Hertz? 
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“Buy a car and I'll 
throw in the Brooklyn 
Bridge free,” vows David 
Leisure, whose success at 
turning bull into bucks 
for Isuzu autos has really 
put him in the driver's 
seat. Last June the once 
struggling Los Angeles 
actor landed the plum 
role of Joe Isuzu, the oily- 
voiced, promise-'em-any- 
thing spokesman in the 
car company’s popular 
liar commercials. The 
rest is history. Well, 
that’s a lie, but Isuzu’s 
sales have gone up. And 
Leisure, 36, has signed a 
contract with NBC that 
could lead—honest, folks—to 
a series for him. Meanwhile, 
the mythomaniac is doing a 
special routine, which CBS will 
broadcast, for the Super Bowl 
What else does the flaky car 
flack plan? “I’m going to run 
for President. I have all the 





Edward: Heartbreak ridge? 


TV. 


qualifications. I'm on 
I'm an actor. And I'm a liar.” 
Next thing you know, he'll be 
claiming that he cuts down 
cherry trees. 


The family tradition goes 
back to his grandfather and 
great-grandfather, George VI 
and V, both naval officers. 
Thus it was taken for granted 
that like his father and two 






Bogus bonanza: Leisure with dummy deed 


brothers, Prince Edward would 
do a stint in the armed forces. 
That assumption was abruptly 
shattered last week when the 
news broke that Queen Eliza- 


beth’s youngest son wanted to | 


quit the Royal Marines after 
only four months of full-time 


| service. The story, published in 


London's tabloid Sun, claimed 
that Edward, 22, had found his 
commando training too tough 
A furious Prince Philip report- 
edly railed at his son about 
blotting the family escutcheon 
Edward was said to have wept 
for three hours after making 
his decision, which prompted 
worldwide headlines like 
PRINCE OF WAILS. The Buck- 
ingham Palace press office 
confirmed that the prince was 
“considering his future,” Ed- 
ward is now at the marine base 
at Lympstone in Devon, where 
he will begin the “counseling 
process” that all recruits must 
undergo before being allowed 
to resign a commission 


Their remake of the 1977 
Aerosmith song Walk This 
Way took a heavy-metal clas- 


| sic and recast it into one of the 


| hottest, 


freshest rap songs 
ever. Since that is their only 
known connection to the clas- 
sics, could that be why Run- 
D.M.C. was asked to headline a 
plug for classic literature? 
Nah. More likely, the editors 
of Connections, a poster-style 
publication that appears bi- 
weekly in 1,500 high schools, 
figured the kids would actual- 
ly look at something about 
Run-D.M.C. The illustrations 
show the New York City- 
based trio—Joe Simmons, Jason 
Mizell and Darryl McDaniels 








= Mugging as the Three 
: Musketeers and holding 
a skull for a_ blurb 
on Shakespeare that lik- 
ens Hamlet to Dirty Har- 
ry. McDaniels sees noth- 
ing wrong with Run- 
D.M.C.’s unorthodox 
approach to the literary 
masters. “The rap is very 
educational,” says the 
singer. “It’s like poetry.” 
And vice versa, right? 
Take it, Bard: Yo, love 
goes toward love, my 
man, like schoolboys 
from their books; but love 


from love, uh _ huh, 
toward school with heavy 
looks. 
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For someone as imposingly 
statuesque as Brigitte Nielsen, 23 
and 6 ft., only the most pumped 
up of leading men would seem 
capable of lighting her fire on- 


| screen. The Danish model-ac- 
| tress was Red Sonja opposite 


Arnold Schwarzenegger, and 
twice she appeared with her 
husband Sylvester Stallone, in 
Cobra and Rocky IV. So who is 
next? How about a guy whose 
muscle is spectacular only at 
the box office, Ace Detective 
Axel Foley, a.k.a. Eddie Murphy. 
In the eagerly awaited sequel to 
Beverly Hills Cop, Nielsen 
plays one of several baddies 
who tackle Axel. Explains 
Nielsen: “My character is very 
sophisticated and very °87.” 
Which for this bombshell 
means carrying and using 
a small arsenal of weapons, 
including shotguns, .38-cal 



































Nielsen: dressed to kill 


handguns and smoke grenades 
Nielsen, who says she learned 
all her weapons training on the 
set and notat home, denies that 
her part in Cop J] is a Rambo- 
lina in camouflage. “Rambo 
movies are live-or-die movies,” 
she says. “This is a totally dif- 
ferent type ofaction film.” Does 
she mean that someone actual- 
ly smiles? — By Guy D. Garcia 


Beat poets: Run-D.M.C. tuning up for a classic lesson in hip lit 
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WE'VE ALREADY MADE THE 
A COMPUTER. 

THE HARD PART IS MAKING T 
A TELEPHONE. 








TELEPHONE 
HE COMPUTER 











b ge pick up your tele- 
phone and dial an air- 
line reservation number. 

But instead of getting 
a recording asking you to 
wait, you get one offering 
to help. 

You then enter a 
seven-digit identification 
code (such as your phone 
number). 

You enter the day 
and month you want to fly. 
You press buttons 
to indicate your place of 

departure. 

Others to indicate your 
destination. The number 
of persons travelling. The 
time of the flight. 

And you hang up with 
your reservation made. 

Did you use a phone 
or a computer? 

If the answer isn’t 
clear, it’s because at AT&T 
we're merging telephones 
and computers. 

We're creating data 
networks that do even 
more for information than 
our telephone network 
does for your voice. 

These are networks 
that not only move in- 
formation instantly, but 
also interpret it, rearrange 
it, and apply it in the 
most useful way. 

All automatically. 

Their potential value 
to airlines extends 
beyond ticketing. Most 
airlines have several 
separate voice and data 
networks —for schedules, 
reservations, adminis- 
tration, etc. 

Imagine if all these 
worked as one network in 
concert with the data 
networks at car rental and 
hotel chains. 


Travel would be easier 
than you ever thought 
possible. 

In fact, data network- 
ing will make all kinds 
of personal services more 
convenient — banking, 
retailing, health care, 
home buying, investing, 
credit approval, even 
home entertainment. 

Computers will finally 
deliver what they’ve been 
promising for decades. 

It’s part of our contin- 
uing effort to combine 
everything you like about 
telephones with every- 
thing you expect from 
computers. 

fact, right now, 
the people at AT&T Bell 
Laboratories are working 
on a way to access the 
power of a computer with 
the sound of your voice. 

Telephone? 

Computer? 

Each is becoming the 
other. And becoming, in 
the process, more useful 
than ever before. 


(lw 


ATeT 


The right choice. 























Rock Power for Health and Wealth 





Believers and collectors find new uses for crystals 


anhattan Businessman Richard Perl, 

29, has a morning ritual. After dress- 
ing, he drops a small crystal into his pock- 
et to enhance his concentration and aid 
him in contract negotiations during his 
workday. Andrea Cagan, 38, a Los Ange- 
les physical therapist, follows an evening 
routine: she slips a sliver of 
rose quartz under her pillowto ) 
help her sleep peacefully. : 

Perl and Cagan are 
among the growing number of 
Americans, many of them un- 
der 40, who are tuning in to 
“crystal consciousness,” the 
pseudoscientific belief that 
such natural gemstones as 
quartz crystal, citrine, tour- 
maline and amethyst have 
paranormal healing and re- 
storative powers. The crystal 
craze is part of a loosely linked 
spiritualism gaining ground 
on both coasts. Called “New 
Age” thinking, it is an esoteric 
blend of computer-age jargon 
and ancient religious practice, 
which often invested stones 
with powerful magic. Some 
other curious elements of the 
New Age faith include rein- 
carnation, channeling (com- 
muning with souls in their af- 
terlife) and psychic predictions. For not- 
so-New Agers, these prayer rocks are a 
way to update their Pet Rocks. To the 
skeptical, the burgeoning fad may give 
new meaning to the word stoned. 

Age-old rite and techno-trend vo- 
cabulary meet in “programming,” or 
getting the most out of your talisman. 
One West Coast formula for doing so 
goes this way: first, “clear” the stone by 
washing it in ocean water (in a pinch, 
salt water will do). Then leave it outside 
for at least 24 hours so that rays of the 
sun and moon may penetrate it. A 
quicker, high-tech method is to pass an 
audiocassette eraser over each side of 
the crystal for half a minute. To pro- 
gram, after the crystal has been cleared, 
hold it in both hands and blow on it 
while making a wish. For good health, 
for instance, one might say, “I want this 
energy to aid my immune system.” 

Programming is so important that a 
New Age breed of crystal therapists has 
sprung up to teach the uninitiated how to 
harness their rock power. Brett Bravo, 54, 
who was raised a strict Methodist in Tex- 
as, left organized religion in 1975 to follow 
her “evolutionary spiritual path” to So- 
lana Beach, Calif., where she conducts 
weekly seminars on how to program crys- 
tals. In a $45 one-day session, partici- 

















pants learn to cure ailments, erase nega- 
tivity and recharge energy stores. “The 
way the stones heal,” claims Bravo, “is by 
man’s electrical field combining with the 
crystal’s electromagnetic field. This af- 
fects the cells of the body.” She also pro- 
vides a 28-day ritual of positive thinking 


oe 


Bravo treats bronchitis with an amethyst crystal 


with each crystal. “With topaz,” she in- 
structs, “you hold the stone over the solar 
plexus for two minutes and repeat, ‘This 
blue topaz is vibrating to calm my ner- 
vous system.’ ” 

East Coast devotees of New Age 
thinking tend to favor faster-acting appli- 
cations. Douglas Hardy, former manager 
of Star Magic, a space-age gift shop in 
Manhattan, suggests drinking gem and 
tonic—literally, water “on the rocks”—to 
get a “crystal hit.” The crystal, it seems, 
sends its vibes through the water, which 
then charges up the person drinking it. 
Even more practical advocates suggest 
placing a cluster of “charged” crystals in- 





Crystals in close-up 
Help for the gas and electric bills? 

















side a refrigerator to accelerate cooling 
and thus reduce the electric bill or—bet- 
ter yet—attaching a 3-in. crystal to an 
auto carburetor to save on gas mileage. 

Spiritual healers favor quartz because 
they think its particular structure coaxes 
the body into harmonious alignment. In 
fact, electronics engineers like quartz as 
well; its ultraprecise vibrations in re- 
sponse to an electric current make it ideal 
as a tuning device in watches, telephones 
and radios. From this, New Age believers 
conclude, rather imaginatively, that by 
rubbing the stone, thoughts 
and emotions are amplified. 

Meanwhile, whatever 
their spiritual properties may 
be, the worldly worth of gem- 
stones is soaring. For Star 
Magic, sales have tripled in 
the past four years, with two 
new branches opening in 
Manhattan. Nationwide, 
prices can run from $2 for a 
tiny slice to $150,000 for mu- 
seum-quality crystals. 

New Age converts ac- 
count for only part of the 
boom in stones. High-grade 
specimens have caught the 
eye of interior designers seek- 
ing trendy home “accents.” 
Dramatic chunks of crystal, 
worth as much as $10,000 or 
more, might serve as supports 
for glass coffee tables. Some 
collectors are promoting giant 
amethyst geodes, with appro- 
priately dramatic spotlight- 
ing, as works of art. Actress Jill Ireland, 
wife of Charles Bronson, describes her ex- 
tensive use of crystals in her bout with 
breast cancer in a book called Life Wish 
(Little, Brown; $17.95), to be published in 
two weeks. Herb Alpert of Tijuana Brass 
fame explains why he bought a 750-lb. 
slab of quartz at Crystal Resources, a fos- 
sil and mineral shop on Manhattan’s pric- 
ey East Side: “When I walked into the 
shop, I could not take my eyes off of it. It 
makes me feel good to be around it. Since 
it’s from Him, you can’t not like it.” 

Although Howard Stein, chairman of 
the Dreyfus Corp., does not believe in the 
mystical properties of crystal, he keeps a 
3-ft. amethyst geode in his Manhattan of- 
fice and has a use for it. “Just think about 
what goes on within a rock,” he muses. 
“You can relax for ten or 15 minutes 
that way. It takes your mind off the dai- 
ly pressure.” And Alan Talansky, presi- 
dent of First Atlantic Investment Corp., 
explains the therapeutic effect of the 
600-lb. quartz crystal in the corner of 
his office: “When I'm in a big hassle, I 
turn around and look at this thing that has 
been around for millions of years, and it 
makes the problems seem less.” May the 
force be with you. —By Martha Smilgis. 
Reported by Mary Jane Horton/Los Angeles and 
Susan Kinsley/New York 
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should be misused, so 
follow label directions 
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Why new MEDIPREN 
tter choice than aspirin 


for body aches and pains. 


Everybody experiences body aches and pains. They run the gamut from low back 
pain to aching muscles. From the acute pain of a sprained ankle to the minor pain 
of arthritis. And they include menstrual cramps, which can recur like clockwork. 

If you suffer from any of these conditions, you should know that new MEDIPREN 
is a better choice for the relief of pain than aspirin. The following questions and 


answers explain why. 


Q. What is MEDIPREN? 

A. The active ingredient in MEDIPREN 
is ibuprofen, a drug formerly available 
only with a prescription. This medica- 
tion is the most widely recommended 
prescription ingredient for the relief of 
body aches and pains. New MEDIPREN 
contains a nonprescription strength of 
ibuprofen. 


Q. Why is MEDIPREN better 


than aspirin? 
A. Just one MEDIPREN tablet 
relieves pain more effectively than 
two regular strength aspirin 
tablets. 

In addition to its effectiveness, 
MEDIPREN is safer for your stomach 
than aspirin products because it 
contains ibuprofen. Years of medi- 
cal experience have proven that 
ibuprofen is less likely to cause stom- 
ach irritation than aspirin. This is 
important when you are medicating 
for the type of body aches and pains 
that don't go away overnight. To get 
needed relief you'll probably have to 
medicate two or three times a day for 
several days. 

So when you consider both efficacy 
and the risk of stomach irritation, 
MEDIPREN is indeed a better choice 
than aspirin. 





Q. When should you use 
MEDIPREN? 
A. MEDIPREN is particularly well 
suited for relieving the pain of sprains 
and strains, aching muscles, the minor 
pain of arthritis, and menstrual 
cramps. Of all the nonprescription pain 
relievers recommended by physicians 
for menstrual cramps, the active ingre- 
dient in MEDIPREN is the drug of choice. 
While MEDIPREN contains no aspirin 
and is a better choice than aspirin for 
body aches and pains, people who have 
experienced an allergic reaction to aspi- 
rin should consult their physician 
before using MEDIPREN 


Q. Who makes MEDIPREN? 

A. MEDIPREN is brought to you by the 
makers of TYLENOL” products, so you 
know it is a product you can trust. But 
MEDIPREN is very different from 
TYLENOL. TYLENOL, the pain reliever 
hospitals use most, contains acetamin- 
ophen, which is ideally suited for 
headaches, fever reduction, and general 
pain. However, MEDIPREN contains ibu- 
profen, ideal for relieving body aches 
and pains. 

So the next time you experience body 
aches and pains, remember the pain re- 
liever that's a better choice than aspirin. 
MEDIPREN. 





The body aches and pains reliever. 








A Platform for Performance. At the heart of the Fuel Injection. The 323 is 5-Speed and Independent Rear Suspen- 

323's supple yet solid road feel lies a solid monocoque powered by a 16-litre fuel- Front-Wheel sion. Mazda's patented Twin 

platform. Typically found on larger, more expensive injected overhead cam Drive. A 5-speed Trapezoidal Linkage indepen- 
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ride and exceptional handling dard, 3-speed auto- directional stability and flat 
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The British governess (Julie Christie) with her two young Argentine charges 


A Little Sex, a Little Death 


Cops and fops, passion and repression in four foreign films 


MISS MARY 

1938: Mary Mulligan (Julie Christie), an 
English governess, comes to Buenos Aires 
to care for two young girls. Her job is 
to teach them to be ladies, not women, in 
a landowner’s household where grand- 
mama sorts her old photos into two piles 
‘alive’ and “dead.” The family may as 
well be dead. They disdain their own cul- 
ture and borrow Britain’s; they ignore the 
dust clouds of rebellion kicked up by Juan 
Peron’s followers. The mood is languor- 
ous, but the snake of sensuality curls un- 
der the loose garments of the ruling class 
When Miss Mary, out of pity and passion, 
takes the girls’ handsome older brother to 
bed, the family must dismiss her, as Ar- 


gentina under Peron will soon purge itself 


of the British influence 

What is Julie Christie doing in this 
Argentine snooze, when she ought to be 
igniting bigger, better movies? It is, we 
guess, an act of both faith and good works 
for this star with a restless conscience 
Some social spirits visit Nicaragua or link 
hands across America; Christie lends her 
wattage to a chancy project with a woman 
director. In the process she gives acting 
lessons to a diligent but amateur Argen- 
tine theatrical troupe. At 45, Christie can 
appear worn, her face sculpted in suffer- 
ing, yet on her it looks beautiful. And she 
is still the consummate actress. In her fas- 
tidious steps and erect carriage, in the 
gentle edge of her schoolmistress voice, 
she embodies all the poise and repression 
of the imperial Englishwoman abroad 

Christie’s fine shoulders can carry ev- 
ery burden but this picture. Even she is 
crushed by its lumbering platitudes, its 
obvious ironies, its pacing mired in quick- 
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sand. Maria Luisa Bemberg (who directed 
a fiery Oscar nominee, the 1984 Camila) 
never secures her characters in the larger 
landscape. The Peronistas stay offscreen. 
darn the luck, while the upper-crusters sit 
idly by, aspiring to Coward's wit and 
Chekhov's melancholy. Ennui finally de- 
vours them all, long after it has consumed 
the viewer By Richard Corliss 


THE DECLINE OF 

THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 

Everything you have always known about 
sex but have never heard coming at you 
from the screen. And perhaps never 
wanted to either. Such are the ambiguous 





pleasures of The Decline of the American 
Empire 

At home, the boys are preparing an 
elaborate dinner, all the while chopping, 
mincing and braising the opposite sex as 
they recount their lubricious adventures 
Down at the gym, the girls are working 
themselves into a lather on the same sub- 
ject. Writer-Director Denys Arcand has 
worked out an amusing role reversal to 
enliven his intensely talkative movie 
about middle-aged French Canadian aca- 
demics. And his actors are willing to bare 
their less than perfect bodies along with 
their less than perfect souls, thus lending 
credibility to their reports from the front 
lines of the war between the sexes 

Age has lent a certain desperation to 
their skirmishes. Diane (Louise Portal) 
has lately discovered the dubious pleasures 
of masochism. Louise (Dorothée Berry- 
man) is devastated to discover that her 
husband has been to bed with one of the 
three other women who eventually gather 
for dinner. Dominique (Dominique Mi- 
chel) is a theorist who has recently pub- 
lished a book that correlates the rise of sex- 
ual activity and of feminism with the 
decline of a society's imperial pretensions 
Proving her point, she ends up taking the 
party’s youngest, wimpiest male to bed 
The older men’s confusions are less sharp- 
ly defined and less easily resolved. Two of 
them even confess a certain envy for the 
good looks and free-cruising life of the 
group’s token homosexual 

But this is a movie in which words— 
here cascades of French—speak louder 
than actions, and the question is whether 
this relentlessly articulate crowd of 
theorizers is worth listening to. The an- 
swer, alas, is both yes and no. Indeed, there 
is bitter, humorous truth in many of the an- 
ecdotes—and in all the performances. But 
many of the stories turn out to be highly 
predictable. And much of the theory the 





Dominique Michel, Dorothée Berryman, Louise Portal and Geneviéve Rioux get steamy 
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How to raise a 
child on $10 a 
mont 


Here in America $10 a month will not even pay for 
ant lunches. But overseas, $10 will work a mira- 
cle. 

For example, please take a close look at little 
Larni. Ten dollars a month can change her life 
forever... 

. .. alife spent in a wooden shack, built on stilts, 
over a disease-infested swamp. And at night she gets 
a bowl of rice to eat and goes to sleep on a floor 
mat. 

Her only toys are a worn-out teddy bear and a 
ragged doll. Her second-hand dress is patched and 
too small for her. She desperately needs a better 
diet to build strong bones, medicine when she is 
sick, water that is not contaminated, and a chance 
to go to school. 

And all this can happen for only $10 a month! 

Will you help raise a child like Larni? 

This is a full sponsorship program—designed for 
Americans who are unable to send $16, $18 or even 
$22 a month to other sponsorship organizations. 


Here’s what you will receive: 
@ 3'/2" x 5” photograph of a child you are helping. 
@ two personal letters from your child each year. 
@ a complete Sponsorship Kit with your child’s 
case history and a special reporé about the 
country where your child lives. 
@ quarterly issues of ““Sponsorship News.” 
And if you wish, you can send the child you are 
helping special birthday and Christmas cards. 


All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes, because we work hard to reduce the cost 
without reducing the help that goes to the child you 
sponsor. Your $10 a month will provide so much: 

@ emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

@ a chance to attend school. 

@ help for the child's family and community with 

counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition 
and other vital areas. 


Will you help raise a child? 

Here’s how you can become a sponsor: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you wish to 
sponsor a boy or girl and select the country of 
your choice. 

2. Or better yet, just mark an (X) in the Emer- 
gency List box, and we will assign a child to you 
that most urgently needs your love. 

3. Mail the coupon and your first $10 monthly 
payment to Mission International. 

And then in just a few days, you will receive 
your child's name, photograph and case history. 
And you will be on your way to an exciting ad- 
venture. 

May we hear from you? We believe our spon- 
sorship program protects the dignity of a child and 
family and at the same time provides Americans 
with a positive and beautiful way to help a needy 
youngster. 
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Holy Land Christian Mission International 
Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 

2000 East Red Bridge Road 

Box 419055, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 


Yes. I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $10. Please assign me al] Boy [Girl 
Country preference: [7] India [] The Philippines [ Thailand 
( Chile (] Honduras [) Dominican Republic [] Colombia 
(2 Guatemala [) Holy Land Crippled Child 
OR, choose a child that needs my help from your 
EMERGENCY LIST. 
C) Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
(2D IL can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
contribution of $ 





NAME. 

ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE ZIP 














Financial report readily available upon request. Please 
make your tax-deductible check payable to: 


Mission International 





hifall, Larni eats her bowl of rice and sleeps on a floor mat. 
She lives in a wooden shack, built on stilts, over a disease-infested 
swamp. 








Cinema 


group derives from its encounters strikes 
one as tosh, a way of distancing experience 
rather than processing it. One would like to 
think Arcand is ironist enough to have in- 
tended this effect, but his film offers other 
evidence. He seems to think of himself less 
as a north woods Arthur Schnitzler than as 
Ingmar Bergman in one of his more sen- 
tentiqus moods — By Richard Schickel 


POLICE 
Gérard Depardieu is the Stanley 
Kowalski of French actors. While his col- 
leagues mince and mewl their way 
through roles, declaiming erudite ideals 
in coffee-shop whispers, Depardieu ram- 
pages like a bull just liberated from the 
picador’s lance. Ever since Going Places 
in 1974, Depardieu has embodied the 
spirit of anarchy—physical, political, sex- 
ual, intellectual—for a country that likes 
to think it bottled the stuff. In The Last 
Woman (1976) he played a goatish guy 
who capriciously castrates himself; in the 
current Ménage he is a thief with the soul 
of a schoolgirl, falling in lust with the 
mousy husband of the woman he has just 
taken to bed. Depardieu is the irresistible 
force of primal man meeting the immov- 
able object of Gallic sangfroid. Because 
he is also a restless, fearless actor, the col- 
lision usually makes for exciting cinema 

And when Depardieu plays a law- 
man—here, for example, as a detective 
worming into the Paris underworld in 
search of a Tunisian drug syndicate—he 
will surely expose the man’s emotional 
complicity in the evil he is meant to up- 
root. A widower with no known social! life, 
Detective Mangin pours all of his intensi- 
ty into his work. Every interrogation is an 
assault, every stakeout a seduction. The 
women in the case are objects of awe and 
scorn for him, especially Noria (Sophie 
Marceau), a moll who can beat Mangin at 
his games because she spots his lurking 
vulnerability, and Lydie (Sandrine Bon- 
naire), a young whore who can amaze him 
with her prodigious cynicism. The brutal 
detective still has a child’s capacity for in- 
nocent pain; it can come close to breaking 
him even as he breaks the case 

Director Maurice Pialat (Loulou, A 
Nos Amours) and Screenwriter Catherine 
Breillat know that police work is more 
talk than action, and they allow the third- 
degree sessions to wear down the viewer 
as well the suspect. The cumulative effect, 
though, is bracing. Police is a stark vision 
of a forlorn specialist, doomed to be bril- 
liant at his job. Depardieu is too —R.C. 


BETTY BLUE 
She is neurotically generous. She is neu- 
rotically needy. We all know about people 
like Betty Blue: in movies, though not nec- 
essarily in life, they come to a bad end 
Indeed, much of the suspense in this high- 
fevered melodrama revolves around 
whether that end will arrive sooner or lat- 
er, and just how painful it will be 

Yet one ends up caring about Betty, 
because Writer-Director Jean-Jacques 
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¥ The Northern Trust Com y in Chicago is grateful we did not inspire that 
telling quotation from Robert Frost. Frost was a four-time recipient of the Pulitzer 
nt ow for Poetry, and his remark demonstrates his crusty New England sense 
of satire. ij 
For over A ban we've been 1 Sage people from a rainy day, and now 
we're serving today’s generation. With personal banking | eget ee like our 
ey Credit Line. It lets you use the roof over your head to gain a personal 
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The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. La Salle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC 
The Northern Trust Company, Northern Trust Bank/O’Hare, Northern Trust Bank/Oak Brook, Northern Trust Kank/Naperville, Northern Trust Bank/ Woodfield, 
and Northern Trust Company of flinows are wholly owned subsdianes af Northern Trust Corporation and services may vary. 


Ms 


Spontaneous 
combustion. 


We engineered the 
Mitsubishi Starion ESI-R 
with one fundamental prin- 
ciple in mind: Internal com- 
bustion should be shared 
by both man and machine. 

So we built the Starion to 
be an authentic Sports GT. 
With a 2.6-liter engine that’s 
electronically fuel-injected, 
turbocharged and inter- 
cooled. Which not only 
translates to instantaneous 
acceleration. But to an 
equally pulse-throbbing 
176 horsepower. 

Of course Starion’s 
unique experience is not 
built on power alone. Preci- 





sion handling and road 
control are mandatory to 
focus such exhilaration. 


And Starion’s 4-wheel inde- 


pendent suspension is fully 
up to the task. With its front 
and rear stabilizer bars, 
power assist 4-wheel 
vented disc brakes and 
speed-rated high perfor- 
mance tires. 

Still, even a true Sports 
GT enthusiast likes to sit 
back and take it easy now 
and then. Here the Starion 
ESI-R provides more than 
ample accommodation: 
Including power windows 
and door locks, fully auto- 
matic air conditioning, an 





available leather interior 
and the beautiful music of 
a six-speaker AM/FM 
cassette stereo complete 
with graphic equalizer and 
remote controls mounted 
right on the steering 
wheel. 

The Mitsubishi Starion 
ESI-R. Patiently crafted to 
ignite your imagination. 
Leaving little else to say 
except. ..gentlemen, start 
your engines. 


Call 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest dealer 


Mitsubishi. 
Perfecting the 
Experience” 

















Beineix keeps coiling the story of her last 
months tighter and tighter until the ten- 
sion is unbearable. Also, Béatrice Dalle as 
Betty and Jean-Hugues Anglade as Zorg, 
her bewitched and befuddled lover, bring 
mesmerizing intensity to their work. 

The movie begins under false, bright 
colors at a beach colony where Zorg is the 
caretaker, and glad enough to have an at- 
tractive girl come into his life. The sex 
here is very naked and bluntly erotic—a 
few minutes of careless sex unmediated 
by commitment or guilt. For a while the 
movie seems like another study of love 
along what is left of the hippie margin. 
But no, it moves toward ever darker, more 
claustrophobic interiors as Betty realizes 
that the lackadaisical Zorg cannot absorb 
all of her energies. She discovers that he 
once wrote, and abandoned, a novel. She 
will type out the manuscript and get the 
masterpiece off to the publishers. When 
the rejections pile up, she focuses her | 
hopes on motherhood. When her preg- 
nancy proves to be false, the only place to 
turn is inward, toward self-destruction. It 
is a fine irony that Zorg achieves a passion 
to answer hers only when he must help 
her complete her botched suicide. | 

In 1982 Beineix attracted 15 minutes 
of overattention with his emptily stylish | 
Diva. A year later he stubbed his ego on 
the contumely of critics when his next 
film, The Moon in the Gutter, was hooted 
out of the Cannes Film Festival. Both 
films were arias of adolescent male obses- 
sion with the fatal mystery of woman- 
hood, a theme that Berty Blue investigates 
more maturely, more dangerously. There 
is doubtless a feminist parable to be found 
here, and criticism to be made of its too 
schematic structure. But the film is full of 
quirky incident and compassionate hu- 
mor. What might have repelled ultimate- 
ly compels. —R.S. 











Béatrice Dalle as the headstrong Betty 
Passion turning toward self-destruction. 
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TIME Customer Service 


OUR 
COMMITMENT 
TO EXCELLENCE 


TIME’s commitment to excellence doesn't stop 
with award-winning coverage and photography... 


... we're just as dedicated to outstanding service 
for our valued subscription customers. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 


1-800-541-1000 


. Change of Address. 


@ Please notify us 4 weeks in advance. 


. Any questions about your subscription. 
© Your subscription expiration date. 
® Delivery difficulties. 
@ Missing issue. 


. Renew your Subscription Early. 
© Guarantee uninterrupted delivery of TIME. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription Service Department 
541 N. Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


(Please include your label 
with all correspondence.) 


TI ME —the World’s #1 Newsmagazine 


Over 60 years of Excellence. 


WHEN YOU TRY TO CASH A CHECK OUT OF TOWN, 
DO THEY SEE YOU LIKE THIS? 


Cashing a personal check 
is usually a routine matter. As 
long as you’re in the congenial 
confines of your neighborhood 
bank. 

But venture forth into the 
world beyond, and a weird trans- 
formation takes place. Some 
banks treat you as if you were a 
stranger fre 
They scrutinize, question and 


dare you to prove you’re just an 
earthling after all. 

Why not save face and open 
up a checking account with a 
member of the Ist Nationwide 
Network? You’ll find the wel- 
come mat out at over 500 loca- 
tions in 34 states across the 
country. Simply present a valid 
check from any Network affil- 
iated institution, and you can get 


up to $500 in cash, no questions 
asked. Now that ought to get 
your antennae up. 

To locate the Network member 
nearest you, call our toll-free 
number 800-245-0111. 

Pain-free checking. One of the 
great advantages of networking 
with Ist Nationwide Network. 
The bankers who finally put an 
end to the identity c 


IST NATIONWIDE 
NETWORK 


The bankers that changed banking. 








1S™ NATIONWIDE NETWORK 
MEMBERS " 


Califormia: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 
Colorado: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 
Connecticut: 

The Bank of Hartford 
Delaware: 

Delaware Savings 


onda: 
First Federal of Perry, 
Ist Nationwide Bank 


F Pet Peeral of Columbus 


Hawaii: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 

Idaho: 

American Savings 

Illinois: 

Peoria Savings & Loan, 

Security Federal of Springfield 

Indiana: 

American Savings & Loan 

lowa: 

Hawkeye Federal Savings Bank 
Sas: 


Franklin Savings, 

Railroad Savings & Loan 
Louisiana: : 
Capital-Union Savings 
Maryland: 

First Shore Federal 
Massachusetts: 

Bay State Savings Bank, 
Mutual Bank, 

bh Five Cents Sé wings Bank 
D& RN Suvi ings Bank 
Minnesota: 

Metropolitan Federal Bank 
Missouri: 

St. Louis Federal 

Montana: 

First Federal Savings Bank 
of Montana 

Nevada: 

Frontier Savings Association, 
Sierra-Pacific Bancshares 
New Hampshire: 

First Northern Bank, 
Fortune Guaranty Savings Bank 
New Jersey: 

Fellowship Savings, 

The Provident Savings Bank 
New Mexico: 

New Mexico Federal 

New York: 

Ist Nationwide Bank 

North Dakota: 

Metropolitan Federal Bank 
Ohio: 

Ist Nationwide Bank, 

The First Savings & Loan Company 
Oklahoma: 

American Home Savings 
Pennsylvania: 


East Stroudsburg Savings Association, 


Citizens Savings Association, 
First American Savings 
South Carolina: 

First Bank of Rock Hill, 
Newberry Federal 

South Dakota: 
Metropolitan Federal Bank 
Tennessee: 

Athens Federal, 
Morristown Federal 

‘Texas: 

Continental Savings 

Utah: 

United Savings & Loan 
Washington: 

Mt Baker Bank 
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| citizenship granted Jews un- 





Religion 








ter Peretz told Miller to un- 


Israel’s New Conversion Crisis 





Questions about Jewish identity are raised by a U.S. emigrant’s case 


Oo ne of the most troublesome issues fac- 
ing Israel since its founding in 1948 
has been the definition of Jewish identity. 
Divisive cases have forced the Cabinet, 
the courts and the Knesset to grapple with 
the question: Who is a Jew? The latest 
phase of the dispute, involving the legiti- 
macy of an American woman's conver- 
sion to Judaism, led last week to the resig- 
nation of Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz 


Shoshana Miller: the Supreme Court said yes 
Orthodox demands that the law be changed. 





from the Cabinet and threats from the 
country’s religious parties to quit the co- 
alition government of Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir. 

At the center of the controversy is Su- 
san Miller, 43, a onetime Southern Baptist 
and civilian employee of the Colorado 
Springs, Colo., police. In 1982 she em- 
braced Reform Judaism, adopting the 
Hebrew first name Shoshana. When 
Miller moved to Israel in 1985, the Interi- 
or Ministry questioned the validity of her 
conversion because it had been supervised 
by a Reform rabbi. Thus, said 
the government, Miller was 
not eligible for the automatic 


der Israel’s Law of Return. 
Although only about 15% 
of Israelis are religiously ob- 
servant, the state basically fol- 
lows Orthodox precepts in 
such matters as marriages and 
conversions. They insist that a 
convert’s training be super- 
vised by an Orthodox teacher. 
Accordingly, Interior Minis- 
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Peretz resigning 


dergo an Orthodox conversion. She re- 
fused and filed suit. 

Fearing a court ruling in Miller's fa- 
vor, Peretz came up with a compromise: 
he would approve citizenship but mark 
her identity card JEWISH (CONVERT). 
That upset not only Miller, who said it 
would make her a second-class Jew, but 
also former Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren. 
He said that reminding a convert of the 
past was a “reprehensible” violation of re- 
ligious law. Last month Israel's Supreme 
Court tossed out Peretz’s proposal and or- 
dered that Miller be registered as a Jew. 

Rather than carry out the court's or- 
der, Peretz resigned. On a radio show he 
then charged that Reform Jews were 
“leading the nation of Israel to destruc- 
tion.’ Responded Rabbi Alexander 
Schindler, the North American Reform 
leader: “I reject his comments as a perver- 
sion of the truth. He is an extremist who 
wears blinders.” Said another Reform 
spokesman, Richard Hirsch: “If Israel is 
the spiritual home of all Jews, we must be 
made to feel at home in Israel.” 

Israel’s Law of Return, last revised in 
1970, grants automatic citizenship to any 
immigrant who is “born of a Jewish moth- 
er or who has converted.’ Orthodox poli- 
ticians, distressed at the Miller ruling, are 
insisting on an amendment that the 
Knesset has repeatedly rejected. It would 
require conversion “according to Aalak- 
hah” (religious law) as interpreted by Or- 
thodoxy. The Orthodox claim that, other- 
wise, rabbinical courts, which supervise 
marriages, will need to maintain two lists 
of Israelis: those qualified to wed under 
religious law and those who cannot be- 
cause of questionable conversions 

The leading figure of the National Re- 
ligious Party, the political vehicle of mod- 
erate Orthodox Judaism, favors a proposal 
that the Reform, Orthodox and Conserva- 
tive branches in North America help solve 
Israel’s conversion problem by forming a 
joint rabbinical court. One condition: Re- 
form would have to repeal its 1983 innova- 
tion, which recognizes as Jews children of 
gentile mothers. 

Says Miller, who has re- 
turned to Colorado for a short 
’ time: “When I decided to join 
the Jewish people, I thought 
innocently that I was making a 
strictly personal commitment. 
But to my disappointment, I 
found myself at the center of 
an acute public controversy. I 
have undergone bitter experi- 
ences that are not easy to 
forget.” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Marlin Levin/ 
Jerusalem 
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—Theater— 





A Soviet Exile’s Blazing Debut 





our years ago Soviet Director 

Yuri Lyubimov opened an adap- 
tation of Dostoyevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment in London. Authorities 
in Moscow paid less attention to the 
rave reviews than to a London 
Times interview in which Lyubimov 
castigated Soviet censors for persis- 
tent interference with his work back 
home. Of 40 shows he had mounted, 
seven had been banned and many 
others had been rewritten or re- 
staged. Said Lyubimov: “I am 65 
years old, and I simply don’t have 
the time to wait until these govern- 
ment officials finally arrive at an un- 
derstanding of a culture that will be 
worthy of my native land.” 

Soon after, Lyubimov was 
warned that, like Dostoyevsky’s 
antihero Raskolnikov, he was guilty 
of a “crime” and “punishment” 
would follow. Sure enough, he was 
stripped of his job at the Taganka 
Theater, which he had run for two 
decades, then his Communist Party 
membership, his Moscow apartment 
and finally, in absentia, his citizen- 
ship. After years of agitating for per- 
mission to work in the West, Lyubi- 
mov had cruelly been granted his 
wish. Since then he has staged plays 
and operas throughout Europe and 
in Israel, ranging from a Rigoletto in 
Florence, in which the heroine sang 


Yuri Lyubimov stages Crime and Punishment in Washington 





an aria while wafting through the air 
on a swing, to an expressionistic ver- 
sion of Pushkin’s Little Tragedies in both 
Stockholm and Bologna. But his career, 
however thriving, involves painful artistic 
detachment, akin to a nuclear scientist's 
working through a glove box. 

Last week Lyubimov, 69, made his 
U.S. debut at Washington's 
Arena Stage with a revised 
Crime and Punishment in 
English, a language he does 
not read or speak. To make 
the stage action conform to 
the vision in his head—the 
standard by which Lyubimov, 
an auteurist and something of 
an autocrat, judges success— 
he discussed the aims of the 
piece in Russian with Michael 
Henry Heim, an associate 
professor of Slavic languages 
and literatures at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, who wrote 
the English dialogue. Lyubimov then 
guided the actors through Interpreter Al- 
exander Gelman, who is trained as a di- 
rector. The process unnerved some of 
Arena’s troupe, but the result confirms 
| Lyubimov’s reputation as one of the 








Director Lyubimov 


world’s great directors. Crime and Pun- 
ishment is a startling visual essay, awhirl 
with energy, ablaze with ideas, at once a 
devout invocation of Christian hope and a 
fervid warning against the moral “arith- 
metic” by which statesmen, as much as 
. felons, balance evil deeds 
= against happy consequences. 
‘ The show begins before 
the actors appear: all specta- 
tors are directed into the the- 
ater past the lip of the stage, 
where they witness the scene 
of the crime: two effigies of 
corpses lie sprawled in rags. 
Above them is a bloodstained 
mirror in which each onlook- 
er may see his own face. The 
notion at first seems precious. 
But at the end, during a re- 
demptive candle-lighting cer- 
emony, Lyubimov brings those battered 
bodies back to life in the person of actors, 
only to have their candles, and existences, 
snuffed out again by another character 
who echoes the murderer Raskolnikov’s 
belief in arithmetic 

Like many adaptations of classic nov- 





Mell, as Raskolnikov, in an encounter with Fuglei, as Sonya 
Invoking Christian hope, warning of moral arithmetic, 





els, Lyubimov’s is less a retelling of the 
story than a musing on its themes, best 
understood by people who know its plot 
well. Raskolnikov (Randle Mell) harps on 
the quasi-Nietzschean idea that conquer- 
ors absolve themselves of sin by the 
very act of conquest. He repeatedly | 
urges himself to be a Napoleon 
which, Lyubimov acknowledges, 
Soviet audiences often took to 
mean a Stalin. These philosophical 
monologues, however, are kept 
brief. Lyubimov relies heavily on rit- 
ual and brief blackout skits that 
verge on surreal slapstick; he creates 
a milieu more than he mounts a de- 
bate. Like a cinematic montage, the 
story jumps from Raskolnikov to his 
family, his destitute neighbors, a de- 
ranged friend caught in a suicidal re- 
ligious ecstasy and, occasionally, the 
inquisitor who seeks to extract Ras- 
kolnikov’'s confession. This structure 
is meant to evoke Raskolnikov’s 
disconnection: only with a dead 
friend’s daughter Sonya (Kate Fug- 
lei) does he show tenderness. 

The set is a black box, bare ex- 
cept for a suggestion of a tenement 
apartment in one corner. The most 
conspicuous element is a red- 
spattered door through which some- 
one always seems to be bursting. 
Among many harsh white lights 
that glare down on the action, the 
most striking is a long thin strip at 
the back wall that hints of someone 
peering in from behind. This Crime 
and Punishment is equally about the 
social injustices of the old Russia 
and the arrogance of the new Soviet 
state, and finds a continuity between 
them in their lack of Christian char- 
ity and love. (Lyubimov, a lifelong believ- 
er, wore rosary beads under his clothes in 
the Soviet Union. Now he carries them 
openly and touches them often.) 

Lyubimov was inspired to stage his 
original Moscow version, he says, by read- 
ing the essays of schoolchildren, an ex- 
tract from one of which provides the coda 
to the show: “So, Raskolnikov was right to 
murder the old woman. Too bad he got 
caught.” In Lyubimov’s view, the child 
was echoing the amoral views of a teacher 
and, in turn, the state. An attentive father 
who travels everywhere accompanied by 
his second wife Katya, a Hungarian, and 
son Piotr, 7, Lyubimov will next mount an 
adaptation of Bulgakov’s The Master and 
Margarita at the American Repertory 
Theater at Harvard in May and Berg’s 
Lulu at the Lyric Opera of Chicago in 
November, followed by a string of Euro- 
pean dates. He describes himself unhap- 
pily as “homeless” but says he would like 
to educate his son in the U.S.: “Here, 
schoolchildren would give a great diversi- 
ty of answers in their essays about Crime 
and Punishment. There is more thinking | 
for oneself.” — By William A. Henry Iii | 
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Double Profile 


SWEET SUE 
by A.R. Gurney Jr. 





he curtain goes up to reveal Mary Ty- 

ler Moore sketching a naked young 
man. She plays a woman not unlike her- 
self, a greeting-card artist seeking to out- 
grow a Goody Two-Shoes image in her 
work and life. The youth she is drawing 
or maybe only imagines she is drawing 
is her son’s Dartmouth roommate. He is 
compact and dark. Or lanky and blond. 
Two actors, John K. Linton and Barry 
Tubb, have the role but do not alternate: 
they are often onstage at the same time, 
embodying different aspects of the char- 
acter. For that matter, Moore is not alone 
either: much of the time, Lynn Redgrave 
is alongside, sharing the character, occa- 
sionally compelling the youth to speak to 
both of them at once 

Is this quirky storytelling device meant 
to lend intellectual gloss to an apparently 
slight tale? Is Playwright A-R. Gurney Jr., 
whose works (The Dining Room, The Per- 
fect Party) are often short on incident but 
long on sly allusion and will-o’-the-wisp 
charm, once again slipping away from con- 
summation ofa plot? Beneath the winsome 
comedy, Gurney is playing with the Whit- 
manesque notion that each man contains 
multitudes. When the two Sues contem- 
plate a nude sketch of the boy—all that lin- 
gers from the maybe affair—what they 
term “very good” is not just his lithe body 
or their rendering but the feeling of being 
finally at peace within one’s own mind, 
that house of many mansions. For an artist 
and perhaps for everyone, Gurney implies, 
building a relationship with oneself is at 
least as crucial—and as complex—as com- 
ing to terms with the world 

Director John Tillinger evokes fine 
| performances: Moore has never been bet- 
ter. This is the play Gurney’s fans have 
been waiting for him to write, funny and 
inventive but also bravely expansive in 
scope. Gurney once described his comic 
gift as “dancing in chains.” In Sweet Sue 
he breaks free WALH. lil 





Redgrave and Moore: a sharing experience 
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novel, a character named Henry 
Zuckerman comes up with a decid- 

edly odd idea. The setting is Henry’s dental 
office in northern New Jersey; the atmo- 
sphere shimmers with the sexual tension 
generated for weeks now by the presence of 
Wendy, Dr. Zuckerman’s new employee. 
“ Look,’ he said, ‘let’s pretend. You're the 
assistant and I'm the dentist.’ ‘But I am the 
assistant,’ Wendy said. ‘I know,’ he replied, 
‘and I’m the dentist—but pretend any- 
way.’ This fiction seems indistinguish- 
able from the facts of the mat- 
ter. But once the artifice 
begins, so does the fun. 

Others can play make-be- 
lieve, of course; Roth has ar- 
gued for years that everyone 
does so all the time. So let’s 
pretend. Philip, the younger 
son of Herman and Bess 
Roth, was born in Newark in 
1933. He ... he was born in 
Newark ... grew up loving 
baseball and enjoying summer 
outings to the Jersey shore. He 
was a bright student, and after 
graduating from Weequahic 
High School in 1950, he spent 
a year at the Newark exten- 
sion of Rutgers University. 
Then, wanting to see some- 
thing of the world outside his 
hometown, he transferred to 
Bucknell in central Pennsyl- 
vania, where he acted in col- 
lege drama _ productions; 
founded, wrote for and edited 
a literary magazine; and grad- 
uated magna cum laude with 
a B.A. in English 

Where next? Well, say he 
took an M.A. at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago and decided to 
go on for the Ph.D. He met 
and married Margaret Mar- 
tinson, the mother of two chil- 
dren by a previous marriage 
When his first attempts at 
short stories were routinely re- 
jected, Roth gave up his liter- 
ary aspirations and buckled 
down to his academic career. 
He earned his doctorate and 
went on to teaching positions 
at the University of Iowa and 
Princeton. The Roths live in 
suburban Philadelphia, where 
he is a professor of English at 
the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. His critical books include 


st ome 30 pages into Philip Roth’s new 

















Enough Enough? and Franz Kafka: The 
Sit-Down Comic. 

It could have happened that way. In 
fact, a lot of it did. But this refraction of 
reality is not nearly as interesting as it 
might be. To punch it up a bit, suppose 
that Roth’s fiction was clamorously ac- 
claimed; that his first published volume, 
Goodbye, Columbus (1959), won the Na- 
tional Book Award and made the author a 
name to be reckoned with at 27. Implausi- 
ble, true, but more dramatic than the oth- 


er version. And what about that happily- | 
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The author outside his farmhouse in Litchfield County, Conn. 


His challenging new novel plays make-believe with reality 


ever-after marriage? Maybe it lasted only 
a few years before plummeting into an ac- 
rimonious separation in 1963 that left 
Roth deep in debt, thanks to legal ex- 
penses, and sent him reeling into five 
years of psychoanalysis. Awful, but for the 
sake of the narrative not bad. Right about 
here a reversal of fortune would do nicely 
So our hero wrote Portnoy's Complaint 
(1969), the novel that made him rich, 
famous and controversial. Goodbye, Co- 
lumbus and Portnoy were snapped up by 
Hollywood. And then ... and then Roth 
, fell in love with a movie star 
~ Ni; That last touch may strike 
We & some as overdoing it. But going 
® too far has been a hallmark of 
3 Roth’s fiction from the begin- 
“ ning. His early stories pro- 
= voked some Jewish readers to 
+ condemn him for anti-Semi- 
= tism; Portnoy gave him a repu- 
tation as a sex maniac. His 

3 three books about Nathan 
Zuckerman, The Ghost Writer 
(1979), Zuckerman Unbound 
(1981) and The Anatomy Les- 
son (1983), have led to charges 
that Roth is trapped in narcis- 
sistic reverie, writing about a 
writer who resembles himself. 
As if thumbing his nose at such 
comments, the author now of- | 
fers The Counterlife (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux; 324 pages; 
$18.95). It features, naturally, 
Nathan Zuckerman 

There are other things in 
this novel that Roth’s detrac- 
tors will probably dislike. Na- | 
than, a self-conscious fellow, 
does not allow the reader to 
forget that the words on the 
page are made up, inventions 
“Being Zuckerman is one long 
performance and the very op- 
posite of what is thought of as 
being oneself.” So much for 
sincere, straight-from-the- 
shoulder storytelling. People 
who want to know what really 
happens in a work of fiction, a 
peculiar but widespread de- | 
sire, are going to find them- 
selves bewildered. Only one 
incontestable fact can be 
gleaned from the book: The 
Counterlife got written 

And written, it should be 
added, with Roth’s customary 
verve, wit and intelligence. It 











“T write about what could have happened, not what did.” 
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hardly matters that the plot 
does not flow forward but 
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rather screeches to a number of 
halts, that each new beginning is a 
refutation of what has gone before. 
The individual scenes inspire abso- 
lute belief; Roth’s art is such that he 
can make events seem not only plau- 
sible but inescapable even while an- 
nouncing over and over again that 
none of them occurred 

The complications of The Coun- 
terlife ripple out from a central con- 
ceit. A man with a heart condition 
finds that the medication he must 
take renders him impotent. Hence 
Henry Zuckerman, 39, faces the 
bleak prospect of life without any 
more after-work office trysts with 
his alluring assistant. Similarly, 
Henry’s famous older brother Na- 
than, 45, cannot marry an English- 
woman named Maria and create 
both the child and the settled life 
that, after three failed marriages, he 
now desperately wants. The only so- 
lution in both cases is bypass sur- 
gery. The Zuckerman brothers face 
the same difficult choice, but for dia- 
metrically opposed reasons. Henry, 
the responsible family man, has to 





for a fling; Nathan, the notorious woman- 
izer and hedonist with money to burn and 
an immaculate Manhattan apartment, 
must risk all for fatherhood 

Both brothers go under the knife and 
never emerge. Life is unfair, and fiction 
can be even worse. But what transpires in 
a novel need not be irreversible. So Henry 
may survive instead and go to Israel, 
where he joins a settlement on the West 
Bank and tries to find, or lose, himself in 
Jewish history. Nathan may come out of 
the operating room a new man, get mar- 
ried and move to England with his lovely 
| and reassuringly pregnant wife. Other 
variations surface. Perhaps Nathan alone 
dies, and Henry, going through his late 
brother's effects, comes upon the manu- 
script of a book that has chapters with the 
same titles, in the same order, as The 
Counterlife. Henry reads about his alleged 
affair with Wendy and becomes enraged: 
“Of all the classics of irresponsible exag- 
geration, this was the filthiest, most reck- 
lessly irresponsible of all.” 

It is also possible that Nathan has 
dreamed up this scene, further slandering 
Henry by portraying his imaginary out- 
rage at being lied about and exploited in 
the first place. If Nathan is indeed guilty 
of such cold, despotic manipulation, then 
Maria’s sense of uneasiness in his pres- 
ence makes perfect sense. Near the end, 
she informs Nathan, “I'm leaving you and 
I'm leaving the book.” 

Much will be made of the technical 
virtuosity of The Counterlife, with the re- 
sult that readers who might love the novel 
may be driven away. No one but members 
of creative-writing programs or depart- 
ments of literature should sit still for an- 
| other recitative of postmodernism’s bag of 
tricks. The text, you see, is the generator 
of life, not its transcript; the only real plot 
that stories convey is the process of their 
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Richard Benjamin and Karen Black in filmed Portnoy 


decide whether to put his life on the line | 





telling. Or, as Nathan writes in a letter to 
Henry, “We are all the invention of each 
other, everybody a conjuration conjuring 
up everyone else. We are all each other’s 
authors.” Or, as Maria observes, “I know 
characters rebelling against their author 
has been done before.” 

Indeed it has. But Roth manages to 
draw blood from stony precepts. His nov- 
el is an elaborate verbal gesture; it is also 
an impassioned portrayal of the moral 
choices open to living, breathing men and 
women, a mirror of a familiar world ren- 
dered mysterious and magical. The Coun- 
terlife is a metaphysical thriller; the quar- 





Bloom and Sam Wanamaker in Ghost Writer 





Trapped in a companion'’s hermetic life. 





ry is nothing less than the elusive 
nature of truth. 

The three years Roth spent writ- 
ing The Counterlife have left him 
satisfied (“I gave it my all”) and re- 
signed to the prospect of being mis- 
understood once again. He ex- 
presses hope that Nathan’s putative 
death in the novel will discourage 
people from reading his fiction as 
autobiography, but he is not opti- 
mistic. “I write about what could 
have happened,” he says, “not what | 
did happen. Why that’s so hard to | 
grasp I don’t understand. I have 
once in a while started off just set- 
ting down some incident I'd actually 
gone through and I can hardly get 
past the first paragraph without 
veering off into something that 
didn't happen, which is always more 
interesting. I'm highly sensitive to 
boredom. I think it’s an occupation- 
al requirement.” 

To the unpracticed eye, Roth’s | 
ordinary routine might seem the 
epitome of boredom. His favorite 
place to write is a gray colonial 1790 
farmhouse set on roughly 40 acres of 
| land in Connecticut’s Litchfield County. 

He bought the place in 1972, in part to get 
| away from the demands and notoriety 
that had hounded him after Portnoy. He 
got plenty of solitude for his money, some- 
times, he acknowledges, a bit too much: 
“Night up here can come down like a 
heavy thing.” Before that happens, Roth 
has usually put in a reclusive day. By 9:30 
each morning he has walked some 50 
yards from his house to a two-room cot- 
tage that serves as his study. He emerges 
around | for lunch and then disappears 
until 4:30 in the afternoon, when it is time 
for a swim in his pool or, if the weather 
has turned chilly, for a six-mile walk. He 
spends evenings listening to classical mu- 
sic and reading 


a little when Actress Claire Bloom, 
55, is in residence. The two have 
lived together since 1976 and occasionally | 
worked together as well. His co-adapta- 
tion of The Ghost Writer appeared on 
PBS’s American Playhouse in 1984, with 
Bloom playing a woman trapped in her 
writer-husband’s hermetic life some- 
where in New England. Roth and Bloom 
are hardly trapped; they now divide each 
year between Connecticut and her house 
in London. “We try not to be apart for 
more than a month at a time,” says Roth. 
The author and the actress are, in some 
| ways, an odd match; she needs people, 
other actors, crews, audiences for her 
work just as much as he requires isolation 
for his. So when Bloom is in rural Con- 
necticut, her enforced idleness leads to a 
good deal of teasing banter. He: “There is 
no social life around here.” She (to a visi- 
tor): “That’s what he keeps telling me.” 
He: “Nobody goes to parties. Hey, I got 
you a telephone, didn’t I?” 
Actually, he is not as curmudgeonly as 
this byplay suggests. In Connecticut, Roth 





hy oth’s monastic schedule varies only 
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and Bloom regularly see such neighboring 
friends as Arthur Miller, Richard Wid- 
mark and William Styron; London, her 
turf, involves plenty of evenings with the- 
ater and literary people, including Harold 
Pinter and Lady Antonia Fraser. 

Another form of recreation for Roth 
is travel. In the early ’70s, he left for 
Prague. An impression later arose that he 
went to Czechoslovakia out of guilt, a rich 
American attempting to atone for his suc- 
cess by visiting oppressed Soviet-bloc 
writers. “Guilt?” Roth asks. “I was out to 
have a good time.” But he found Prague 
“overwhelming within an hour. I felt, as I 
did when I went to Jerusalem later, that 
this was a place I had to see again.” 

He made visits each spring and 
friends among Czech artists. This experi- 
ence had literary consequences: The 








Prague Orgy, a novella recounting Na- 
than Zuckerman’s misadventures in that 
city, included as the coda for the trilogy 
published as Zuckerman Bound (1985); 
and Roth’s editorship of a series, “Writers 
from the Other Europe,” which has given 
Eastern European writers exposure in the 
West. Roth’s access to Prague ended in 
the mid-’70s, when his visa was not re- 
newed. He had been tailed and ques- 
tioned there, as had those who associated 
with him. “After I left one time,” he re- 
calls, “the authorities went to one of my 
Czech friends and demanded to know 
what Roth was up to, what does he want 
here. My friend answered, ‘Haven't you 
read his books? He comes for the girls.’ ” 





most willingly tolerates is baseball. 

“My fandom,” he says, without a 
trace of irony, “is the most interesting fact 
of my life.” He talks eagerly about going 
to games as a boy and watching the old 
Newark Bears of the International 
League along with his older brother San- 
ford and his father, now a retired insur- 
ance-company executive. His boyhood 
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passion was the Brooklyn Dodgers. “I 
went off to college, and then the Dodgers 
went off to L.A.,” he says, shaking his 
head. Eventually, he transferred his alle- 
giance to the New York Mets. Last sum- 
mer he had a dish antenna installed atop 
an outbuilding on the Connecticut prop- 
erty so he could follow the fortunes of the 
Mets on the road. 

He also had lunch with Keith Her- 
nandez, the Mets’ All Star first baseman. 
Describing this event, Roth seems star 
struck. “I asked him whether he read sto- 
ries in the papers the next day about the 
game he'd played in the night before. You 
know what he said? ‘Why should I? I 
know what happened.’ I realized then 
why I don’t have to read reviews of my 
books. I know what happened.” 

“If Lever wrote an autobiography,” he 
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says, “I'd call it The Counterbook.” The 
prospect seems unlikely. Bare facts alone 
do not particularly interest Roth, nor does 
the unfettered imagination. His specialty 
is the varnished truth. Life offers prob- 
lems for the writer to rephrase: “The radi- 
cal restructuring of questions is what gives 
me my books. My gift is to pretend.” The 
closest he has come to displaying himself 
directly in fiction is probably in a 1973 
essay/story, “J Always Wanted You to Ad- 
mire My Fasting”; or, Looking at Kafka. 
Prospective biographers may imagine this 
piece to be a trove of information, a cru- 
cial key to the Roth enigma. The narrator 
is called Roth by his friends, he has an 
older brother, the year is 1942, and the 
setting is Newark. The only jarring note 
among these corresponding details is that 
young Roth’s Hebrew teacher happens to 
be Franz Kafka, somehow risen from his 
grave in Prague and an immigrant in 
America, When asked if this narrative is 
not autobiographical, save for that one 
outrageous detail, the author confesses at 
last. “I'll tell you the truth. Kafka was my 
Hebrew teacher. Only my name is not 
Roth.” 
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ENGAGED. Fred Grandy, 38, freshman Re- 
publican Congressman from Iowa’s Sixth 
District and former actor who portrayed 
Gopher Smith on the TV series The Love 
Boat; and Catherine Mann, reporter for 
P.M. Magazine; in Sioux City. 


SUIT FILED. By Victoria Principal, 37, fitness 
queen and TV actress who plays Dallas’ 
sugary Pam Ewing, against tart-tongued 
Talk-Show Host Joan Rivers, 53; after Riv- 
ers broadcast Principal’s home telephone 
number; in Los Angeles. Principal, who 
said hundreds of callers hounded her be- 
fore she changed her number, is seeking 
$3 million in damages. 


RECOVERING. Elton John, 39, flamboyant 
rock superstar; from exploratory throat 
surgery, which was performed after he 
collapsed onstage during a concert near 
the end of a 27-date tour; in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Doctors said a biopsy showed a 
nonmalignant lesion. John has canceled 
all his concerts for 1987. 


RECOVERING. Vic Damone, 58, nightclub 
crooner; from an attack of kidney stones. 
Only two days before he fell ill, Damone 
married Actress Diahann Carroll, 51, Dy- 
nasty’s silky Dominique Deveraux, in an 
Atlantic City, N.J., ceremony. 


RECOVERING. Victor Borge, 78, droll come- 
dian-pianist; after surgery to repair a 
stomach artery; in New York City. Doc- 
tors said his condition was satisfactory. 


DIED. David Maysles, 54, filmmaker who 
with his brother Albert helped develop 
the scriptless, narration-free style of docu- 
mentary known as cinéma vérité; of a 
stroke; in New York City. Using light- 
weight cameras, the Maysleses were able 
to record the daily routine of their sub- 
jects, including Pianist Vladimir Horo- 
witz, the artist Christo and door-to-door 
Bible salesmen. The best known of their 
documentaries is Gimme Shelter, a film 
about the 1969 Rolling Stones tour of the 
U.S. that culminated in the stabbing 
death of a black youth by a Hell’s Angel 
ata concert in Livermore, Calif. 


DIED. John Bartlow Martin, 71, magazine 
writer, ambassador and presidential confi- 
dant; of emphysema and throat cancer; in 
Highland Park, Ill. A prolific author (My 
Life in Crime, Overtaken by Events) who 
turned out a million words a year at his 
peak, Martin worked as a speechwriter and 
adviser for Democrats Adlai E. Stevenson, 
John F. Kennedy and Hubert Humphrey. 





DIED. George R. Marek, 84, record execu- 
tive and biographer of Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Puccini, Toscanini and Richard 
Strauss; of a stroke; in New York City. 
His aim in books and at RCA Victor was 
to popularize opera and concert music; to- 
ward that end, he released innovative re- 
cordings like Classical Music for People 
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Everyone knows that sports teams must have 
nicknames, but selecting an appropriate one is 
fraught with peril. Alabama, for instance, may 
be proud of the Crimson Tide, but it sounds like 
a bloodbath or a serious algae problem. Notre 
Dame's famous jocks are ossified as the Fight- 
ing Irish, though Hibernian-American athletes 
are about as rare in South Bend as they are on 
the Boston Celtics. Nothing exposed the nickname crisis more 
starkly than the 1982 NCAA basketball championship game 
played between the Georgetown Hoyas and the North Carolina 
Tar Heels. Even if you know what a hoya or a tarheel is, the only 
sensible strategy is to forget it. (For those overwhelmed by a need 
to know, hoya is short for Hoya saxa!, a garbled Greek and Latin 
cheer meaning “What rocks!,” and tarheel originated during the 
Civil War as a disparaging term for folks from the Carolina pine 
forests.) Few knew what the Fort Wayne Zollner Pistons were 
when a pro basketball team played under that name. (They were 
players owned by Fred Zollner, who also happened to own a pis- 
ton factory in Fort Wayne.) The early vogue of naming a 
team for a person seems to have come to an end with 
Paul Brown, the original coach of the Cleveland Browns. 
Fans who found the cult of personality distasteful at least 
were grateful that he wasn’t named Stumblebrenner. 

The Zollner Pistons eventually became the Detroit 
Pistons, showing that some nicknames travel well. The 
Brooklyn Dodgers, named for the difficulty of evading 
trolley cars in the famous borough, are now the Los An- 
geles Dodgers, where evading mayhem on the freeways 
is equally hard. The name Los Angeles Lakers, however, 
makes no sense at all, though it did when the team was in Min- 
nesota. Utah, with its Mormon tradition, could easily have ac- 
cepted the New Orleans football team (the Saints, as in Latter- 
Day Saints and saints who go marching in). Instead it got the 
New Orleans basketball team, now known as the Utah Jazz, 
which makes about as much sense as the New Orleans Taberna- 
cle Choir. 

In general, nicknames are supposed to come from two cate- 
gories: animals that specialize in messy predation (lions, sharks, 
falcons and so forth) or humans famous for 
rapine and pillage (pirates, buccaneers, Vi- 
kings, conquistadors, bandits, raiders, etc.). 
The image of mangled flesh must be evoked, 
but tastefully, one reason why there are no 
teams named the Massacres or the Serial Mur- 
derers. The aim, of course, is to borrow feroc- 
ity, but there are signs of change. Some years 
ago, students at Scottsdale Community Col- 
lege in Arizona voted to name their team the 
= Se ee ee Y Artichokes and picked pink and white as the 

team colors. Authorities balked, but three years later students 
got halfa loaf: the team is the Artichokes, but the colors are blue 
and white. Last year a similar nickname struggle took place. By 
5 to 1, students at the University of California at Santa Cruz vot- 
ed to call school teams the Banana Slugs in honor of a slimy yel- 
low gastropod that swarms over the seaside campus on rainy 
days. Lest anyone miss the message, pro-Slug students said they 
meant to twit. the “football mentality” of other California 
schools. 

Not every team, of course, can be accused of seeking overly 
aggressive names. The New York University Violets or the 
Swarthmore Little Quakers do not induce terror. At Transylva- 
nia College, the team nickname is not the Neck Biters but the 

Pioneers. Women’s teams are caught between the quaint femi- 
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nine names of the old days (Colleens, Lassies) and the carnage- 
producing names of male teams. The defunct Women’s Pro Bas- 
ketball League had the Fillies and the Does, but leaned toward 
unisex names (Pioneers, Stars, Pride, Diamonds and Hustle). 
Most colleges, however, simply put the word lady in front the 
men’s nickname: the Lady Dragons or the Lady Monarchs. The 
Midwest Christian Lady Conquerors are deeply awe-inspiring, 
perhaps a bit more so than the Hofstra Flying Dutchwomen or 
the Iowa Wesleyan Tigerettes. 

In major league baseball, most of the ag- 
gressive nicknames, like Pirates and Tigers, 
are attached to older franchises. Now that the 
game is played by college-trained millionaires, 
the newer teams have been more sedately 
named after seagoers and spacegoers (Mari- 
ners, Astros), birds (Blue Jays), religious fig- 
ures (Angels, Padres) or a dimly remembered 
world’s fair (Expos). 

While the nicknames of many older pro 
football teams enshrine civic boosterism (Packers, Steel- 
ers, Oilers), newer names include most of the violent 
ones. The United States Football League produced the 
Invaders, Maulers, Gamblers, Gunslingers and Outlaws. 
- As one irritated analyst put it, this group “sounds like the 

) \sfe roster from a Hell’s Angels’ convention.” 

| The growth areas for team names are the military- 
industrial complex (Jets, Supersonics, Generals, Astros, 
Bombers, Rockets) and the more nostalgic violence of 
cowboys and Indians (Braves, Redskins, Chiefs, Indians, 
Outlaws, Cowboys, Wranglers and Rangers). 

Copycat names (Oakland Raiders, Oakland Invaders) are 
also popular. After the New York Mets came the football Jets, 
basketball Nets, the team-tennis Sets and the Off-Track Betting 
Bets (known locally as the Debts). There was even some loose 
talk of a water-polo squad to be known, inevitably, as the Wets, 
and a women’s basketball team, the Pets. This sort of second- 
hand glory is an old story in sports, dating back at least to foot- 
ball’s Detroit Lions’ and Chicago Bears’ attempting to identify 
with the established baseball teams, the Detroit Tigers and Chi- 
cago Cubs. Another kind of identity problem forced the Cincin- 
nati Reds, America’s oldest professional sports team, to change 
their name to the Redlegs during the height of the cold war. One 
Cincinnati sportswriter objected on the ground that since the 
Moscow Reds were the newcomers, they should be asked to 
change rheir name. 

Every now and then a franchise attempts a punning name. A 
hockey team in Georgia was known as the Macon Whoopees, 
and the Los Angeles Rams cheerleaders were once called the 
Embraceable Ewes. The name Buffalo Bills is a pun of sorts. So 
was the name of the late American Basketball Association team, 
the St. Louis Spirits. (Get it? The Spirit of St. Louis?) Perhaps one 
day we will have the Norman (Okla.) Conquests or the Green- 
wich Village Idiots. 

One trend is to name teams for malevolent forces, such as the 
Blast, Sting, Blizzard and Blitz. Three team 
names celebrate disasters that destroyed 
much of their native locale: the Golden Bay 
Earthquakes, Chicago Fire and Atlanta 

x (now Calgary) Flames. Such a breakthrough 
in reverse civic pride may yet induce other 
cities to celebrate their local disasters. Just 

\ think. The Boston Stranglers, the New York 
, Y Muggers, the Washington Scams, the Los 
Angeles Smog. . . —By John Leo 
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The Cornerstone Of The Toyota Touch. 
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Quality A word talked about 
everywhere. But at Toyota 

we produce it every day. And 
the Toyota Touch means 

you can expect it. Every day 
Your satisfaction is 

important to us. If you have 

a question or concern, 

we want to know. Talk to your 
Toyota dealer, or call our 
toll-free number: 1-800-331-4331 
Quality. Value. Satisfaction. 
Every mile of the way 

That's the Toyota Touch 
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Virginia Slims remembers when a woman had 
the world at her fingertips. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


